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FOREWORD 


This  pamphlet  contains  leading  articles 
published  by  the  Seoul  Press  dealing  with 
reforms  in  administration  in  Chosen  (Korea) 
introduced  since  the  Government-General  of 
Chosen  was  reorganized  with  Baron  Saito  as 
Governor- General  in  August,  1919.  These 
articles  will,  the  Editor  hopes,  give  their  readers 
some  idea  of  the  situation  in  this  peninsula  and 
what  measures  the  Government  has  taken  to 
meet  it. 

Editor,  the  Seozit  Press. 

Seoul,  November  10,  1919. 


THE  KOREAN  “INDEPENDENCE 
AGITATION. 

Price  20  Sen , Postage  free. 


The  London  and  China  Express  etc. 
Sept.  4,  1919,  says:— 

The  Korean  Independence  Agitation  ( Seoul  Press  Chosen) 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  which 'has  come  to 
hand.  Its  contents  are  made  up  of  a series  of  articles 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Seoul  Press.  The  articles 
are  particularly  interesting,  as  throwing  a somewhat  new 
light  upon  the  alleged  stories  of  atrocities  committed 
towards  those  Koreans  who  took  part  in  the  disturb- 
ances. The  view  is  advanced  that  it  is  unjust  to  think 
that  the  excesses  committed  by  the  police  and  others  in 
suppressing  the  outbreak  had  the  approval  of  the  higher 
Japanese  authorities.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  stories  of  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Japanese  were  very  much  exaggerated  by  people 
with  a strong  anti-Japanese  bias,  and  that  the  brutality 
was  not  always  on  one  side.  There  is  of  course  a na- 
tural tendency  among  many  people  to  sympathise  with 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  but  this  inclination  ought 
not  to  influence  our  sense  of  justice.  The  booklet  per- 
forms a useful  purpose  by  supplying  what  appears  to 
be  a perfectly  impartial  rendering  of  events  which  in  the 
past  have  no  doubt  been  distorted  by  prejudice  and 
passion. 


Published  by  the  “Seoul  Press”  Office, 
Seoul,  Chosen,  Japan, 
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Administrative  Reforms 
in  Chosen. 

Interview  with  New 
Governor-General. 

(Thursday,  Sept.  4) 

In  an  interview  granted  the 
day  before  yesterday  on  board  the 
special  train  to  a representative 
of  ours  by  Admiral  Baron  Saito,* 
the  new  Governor-General  of  Cho- 
sen, on  his  way  from  Fusan  to 
Seoul,  His  Excellency  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  administrative  reforms 
he  was  determined  to  carry  out 
in  Chosen.  Baron  Saito  has  had 
a long  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  Imperial  Navy  and  was 
Minister  of  the  Navy  for  many 
years.  Nevertheless  he  is  a most 
democratic  man  and  a very 
broad-minded  statesman  with  re- 
markably liberal  views.  He  is 
extremely  modest  in  manner, 
speaks  excellent  English,  is  a good 
listener,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
most  charming  personality.  He 
makes  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  at  once  feel  at  home. 

* For  a life  sketch  of  Baron  Saito,  see  Ap- 
pendix A. 


His  Excellency  began  by  saying 
that  though  under  Imperial  com- 
mand he  had  assumed  the  heavy 
duty  and  responsibility  of  Gover- 
nor-General of  Chosen  at  a time 
when  the  situation  was  very  grave 
and  weighty  problems  awaited 
solution,  he  feared  whether  he 
could  successfully  discharge  his 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Imperial  master  and  up  to  the 
expectation  of  the  nation.  He 
was,  however,  determined  to  put 
forth  his  best  efforts  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  devoting  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  task  assign- 
ed him.  The  fundamental  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  Chosen,  he 
said,  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Imperial  Rescript  granted  by  the 
late  Emperor  Meiji  at  the  time  of 
annexation  ten  years  ago.  The 
organization  of  the  Government- 
General  of  Chosen  hitherto  in 
force,  and  all  the  administrative 
measures  taken  by  it,  were  all 
aimed  at  the  realization  of  the 
Imperial  idea  embodied  in  that 
rescript.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
strenuously  and  faithfully  put 
forth  by  his  predecessors,  peace 
was  maintained  for  a long  time, 
the  welfare  of  the  Korean  people 
was  promoted,  and  education, 
industry,  sanitary  and  social 
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relief  work  and  so  forth  were 
highly  developed  in  Chosen. 
Nevertheless  it  was  found  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  annexation  that 
some  of  these  institutions  and 
measures,  which  were  once  per- 
tinent and  effective,  had  become 
out  of  date  and  inappropriate  to 
the  existing  conditions  in  Chosen 
on  account  of  the  progress  and 
change  of  the  times.  For  this 
reason,  the  Government  had  now 
taken  steps  to  revise  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government-General 
of  Chosen  and  introduce  some 
radical  reforms  into  its  adminis- 
trative policy. 

The  object  of  these  reforms, 
Baron  Saito  went  on  to  say,  was, 
as  clearly  expressed  in  the  Im- 
perial Rescript*  granted  a few 
weeks  ago,  to  facilitate  the  work 

* This  Imperial  Rescript  was  granted  on 
August  20.  It  reads  : 

We  have  ever  made  it  Our  aim  to  promote 
the  security  and  welfare  of  Our  territory  of  Chosen, 
and  to  extend  to  the  native  population  of  that 
territory,  as  Our  beloved  subjects,  a fair  and  im- 
partial treatment  in  all  respects,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  without  distinction  of  persons  lead  their 
lives  in  peace  and  in  contentment. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  which  the  general  situation  has  now 
arrived  calls  for  certain  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  Government-General  of 
Chosen,  and  We  hereby  command  that  such  re- 
forms be  put  into  operation. 

The  measures  thus  taken  are  solely  designed 


of  the  Government-General  of  Cho- 
sen", so  that  it  could  carry  out 
administrative  measures  appro- 
priate to  the  actual  needs  and 
condition  of  the  peninsula,  and 
give  to  all  its  inhabitants  such 
administration  as  would  enable 
them  to  enjoy  peaceful  and  happy 
lives,  develop  themselves,  and  ul- 
timately become  the  equals  of  the 
people  living  in  Japan  Proper  in 
all  political  rights.  In  other 
words,  it  was  intended  to  realize 
and  accomplish  all  that  was  aim- 
ed at  by  annexation.  To  men- 
tion a few  of  these  reforms,  both 
civilians  and  military  men  were 
made  eligible  for  the  post  of  Gov- 
ernor-General, the  policing  by  the 
gendarmerie  was  to  cease  and  be 
carried  on  by  the  ordinary  police, 
the  regulation  requiring  officials 
and  teachers  to  wear  uniforms 

to  facilitate  the  working  of  administration,  and  to 
secure  good  and  enlightened  government,  in  pur- 
suance of  Our  settled  policy,  and  fulfilment  of  the 
altered  requirements  of  the  country.  Especially  in 
view  of  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe  and 
of  rapid  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  world, 
We  consider  it  highly  desirable  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  nation- 
al resources  and  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

We  call  upon  all  the  public  functionaries  con- 
cerned to  exercise  their  best  endeavours,  in 
obedience  to  Our  wishes,  in  order  that  a benign  j 
rule  may  be  assured  to  Chosen  and  that  the  people, 
diligent  and  happy  in  attending  to  their  respective 
vocations,  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
contribute  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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and  swords  was  done  away 
with  and  ways  were  opened  for 
Koreans  of  talent  and  ability  to 
obtain  official  appointments,  pro- 
motion, and  good  treatment.  It 
was  hoped  that  by  carrying  out 
all  these  reform  measures,  the 
Korean  people  would  be  offered 
better  and  more  opportunities 
than  hitherto  to  develop  them- 
selves until  they  became  the  equals 
of  the  Japanese  people  at  home  in 
every  respect,  and  then  be  given 
equal  political  and  social  treat- 
ment. 

“ May  I ask  what  practical 
steps  your  Excellency  intends  to 
take  to  carry  out  these  ideas  ?” 
asked  our  representative. 

In  reply,  Baron  Saito  said : 
“That  I am  now  unable  to  state 
in  a definite  way.  I must  first 
study  conditions  in  Chosen  before 
deciding  on  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  eradicate  things  which 
are  wrong,  improve  things  need- 
ing revision,  and  introduce  new 
things  required.  But  I cherish 
some  fundamental  principles,  to 
which  I am  determined  to  adhere 
in  carrying  out  my  ideas.  These 
are : 

“First,  I shall  endeavour  to  uni- 
fy all  Government  organs,  establish 
thorough  and  smooth  connections 


between  them,  and  make  them 
work  as  one  man.  There  shall  be 
absolutely  no  different  views  and 
policies  among  them,  but  all  of 
them  shall  be  in  complete  under- 
standing with  each  other  and  act 
in  concert,  so  that  people  may 
place  complete  confidence  in  the 
justice,  impartiality,  and  honesty 
of  the  government. 

“Secondly,  I want  to  introduce 
some  reforms  in  administration  in 
conformity  with  the  progress  of 
the  times  as  well  as  with  the  trend 
of  popular  thought.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  it  is  my  intention 
to  lay  particular  importance  on 
the  following  four  points  : — 

“(a)  All  formality  and  sup- 
erficiality in  administration  shall 
be  done  away  with,  and  laws  and 
regulations  shall  be  enforceed  not 
in  form  but  in  spirit.  People 
should  be  made  to  understand, in 
a thorough  way  the  object  with 
which  any  administrative  mea- 
sure is  adopted. 

“(b)  All  red  tapeism  shall  be 
strictly  avoided  and  official  busi- 
ness be  done  with  despatch  and 
simplicity. 

“(c)  Ways  shall  be  opened 
for  people  to  express  their  desires 
and  dissatisfaction.  There  shall 
be  no  arbitrary  interference  in  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press, 
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or  in  that  of  meetings  and  asso- 
ciations, as  long  as  these  do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  and  order. 

“(d)  Reforms  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  the  administration  of 
education,  industry,  police  af- 
fairs, sanitary  and  social  work, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  intended  to 
introduce  some  new  features  in 
making  life  and  property  securer 
and  in  promoting  popular  hap- 
piness. Above  all,  inasmuch  as 
the  improvement  of  popular  man- 
ners and  customs  and  the  advan- 
cement of  popular  strength  and 
resources  depend  greatly  on  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves,  it  is  intended  to  put  in 
force  local  self-government  at  some 
opportune  time  in  future.  With 
this  in  view,  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation thereanent  will  imme- 
diately be  taken  up.” 

Baron  Saito  added  that  all  these 
reforms  and  improvements  would 
be  introduced  not  with  the  idea  of 
playing  to  the  gallery  but  with  the 
sincere  desire  to  correct  past  blun- 
ders and  eradicate  existing  evils. 
He  had  no  desire  to  extinguish 
anything  that  was  good  in  the 
old  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Korean  people.  He  was  a great 
admirer  of  the  old  Korean  civili- 


sation and  intended  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  study  of  the  old 
Korean  manners  and  customs, 
traditions  and  literature,  as  well 
as  Korean  history.  It  was  his 
idea  gradually  to  introduce  re- 
forms and  improvements,  while 
paying  due  respect  to  the  old  ideas 
and  usages  of  the  Korean  people. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  for- 
eign missionaries  and  their  work 
in  Chosen  and  what  attitude  he 
intended  to  adopt  towards  them, 
Baron  Saito  replied : — 

“I  entertain  nothing  but  good 
feeling  and  respect  towards  them 
and  consider  their  work  as  highly 
beneficial  and  helpful  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  pro- 
motion of  public  welfare.  There 
is  no  denying  that  they  have  ren- 
dered excellent  service  in  the  spiri- 
tual and  educational  uplifting  of 
the  Korean  people.  I regard  them 
as  our  good  friends  and  strong 
allies.  With  this  idea,  I never 
dream  of  hindering  their  work 
even  in  the  slightest  way,  but 
shall  try  to  give  them  facilities  in 
carrying  it  on.  I shall  always  be 
glad  to  meet  them  and  hear  their 
opinions.  I need,  however,  scar- 
cely say  that  they  must  strictly 
abstain  from  interfering  in  politi- 
cal matters.  ” 
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In  concluding  the  interview 
with  our  representative,  Baron 
Saito  asked#him  to  convey  his 
earnest  desire  to  the  Japanese 
living  in  Chosen  that  they  would 
treat  their  Korean  neighbours 
.with  brotherly  love  and  sincerity, 
and  endeavour  to  assist  and  uplift 
them  so  that  they  would  strive  to 
make  themselves  worthy  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  ofjapan. 

Dastardly  Attempt  on  New 
Governor-General's  Life.* 

(Thursday,  Sept.  4) 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
Baron  Saito,  the  new  Governor- 

* This  outrage  was  reported  by  the  Seoul 
Press  as  follows  : — 

An  extraordinary  bomb  outrage  greeted  the 
arrival  at  Nandaimon  Station  of  Baron  Saito,  new 
Governor-General,  and  Dr  Mizuno,  new  Adminis- 
trative Superintendent,  on  Tuesday  evening.  A 
bomb  was  thrown  at  them  as  Their  Excellencies 
left  the  station,  where  they  were  cordially  received 
by  representative  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Seoul, 
for  their  carriages  together  with  their  wives  and 
private  secretaries.  It  fell  just  between  their  car- 
riages, and  exploded  with  a tremendous  noise. 
Several  persons,  who  were  near,  were  thrown  to 
the  ground.  Baron  Saito  and  Dr.  Mizuno,  however, 
received  no  hurt  and  quietly  drove  to  the  Governor- 
General’s  official  residence. 

Twenty-nine  persons  were  injured  more  or 
less  seriously.  The  list  of  injured  includes  Mrs. 
Harrison  of  America,  Major-General  Murata,  Mr. 
Kubo,  Director  of  Ihc  Seoul  Office  of  the  S.  M.  R. 
C.,  Mr.  Komuda,  Chief  of  the  Honmachi  Police 
Station,  Captain  (retired)  Nozu,  formerly  Adjutant 
to  the  Military  Headquarters  at  Yongsan,  Mr. 
Tachibana,  Seoul  correspondent  of  the  Osaka 


General,  escaped,  though  narrow- 
ly, from  a would-be  assassin’s 
bomb  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Not  only  for  the  Governor-General 
himself,  but  for  Japan  and  the 
Korean  people,  his  escape  is  cer- 
tainly a matter  for  sincere  congra- 
tulation and  deep  thankfulness. 
For  His  Excellenby  is  a great 
statesman,  whose  loss  would  have 
been  a great  national  misfortune, 
and  he  has  dome  here  with,  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  oppressing 
the  Korean  people,  but  with  the 
determination  to  give  them  a 
most  liberal  administration,  and 
to  uplift  and  make  them  happier . 
Had  he  fallen  a victim  to  the  das- 

Asahi,  and  Mr.  Yamaguchi,  Seoul  correspondent 
of  tire  Osaka  Mainichi,  the  two  last  mentioned 
gentlemen  being  in  a precarious  condition. 

The  bomb-thrower  made  good  his  escape, 
but  by  persons,  who  happened  to  observe  him, 
he  is  described  as  being  a Korean  about  40  years 
old,  wearing  a jacket  of  hemp  buttoned  up  in 
front. 

Interviewed  by  a representative  of  the  Kcija 
Nifipo  after  the  unpleasant  incident,  Baron  Saito 
said  that  he  heard  aiter  his  carriage  began  to 
move  a tremendous  noise  behind  him  and  on  arri- 
val at  his  official  residence  found  some  small  holes 
in  his  dress  and  belt,  but  no  injury  to  his  body. 
He  had  come  to  Chosen  charged  with  an  onerous 
duty,  and  from  the  time  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment he  was  determined  to  sacrifice  everything, 
his  life  even,  in  executing  his  duty.  He  was  not 
afraid  in  the  least  though  similar  attempts  on  his 
life  might  be  repeated  any  number  of  times.  It 
was  his  desire  to  lead  to  the  right  way  those 
erring  men  and  make  them  good  citizens.  He 
was  resolved  never  to  waver  in  his  determination 
to  carry  out  a liberal  administration. 
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tardly  attempt  made  on  his  life, 
the  Korean  people  in  general 
would  have  suffered  direly.  All  re- 
form measures,  which  the  new 
Governor-General  intends  to 
carry  out  in  earnest  and  which 
are  such  liberal  ones  that  all 
intelligent  people  will  surely  be 
satisfied,  would  have  been  put  off. 
The  militarist  party  would  have 
regained  their  position  and  ruled 
this  peninsula  again  with  an 
iron  hand  more  rigorously  than 
ever.  We  are  extremely  glad  that 
all  this  has  been  averted  as  the 
assassin’s  bomb  missed  its  mark. 

If  Korean  malcontents  think 
that  the  assassination  of  a few. 
heads  of  the  Government-Gen 
eral  of  Chosen  will  cow  Japan 
and  make  her  relax  her  hold  on 
Chosen,  they  are  indeed  mistaken. 
Japan  is  determined  to  hold  the 
peninsula  at  all  cost  and  will  not 
let  it  go,  no  matter  what  things 
Korean  agitators  may  do.  Fool- 
ish men  as  they  are,  they  surely 
know  what  happened  to  their 
country  after  the  assassination 
of  Prince  Ito,  one  of  the  best 
friends  Korea  ever  had,  and  should 
have  intelligence  enough  to  see  the 
folly  of  resorting  to  violence  in 
carrying  on  their  mischievous 
work.  By  what  was  done  on 


Tuesday  afternoon,  they  have 
been  completely  unmasked.  They 
will  now  lose  whatever  sympa- 
thy they  may  have  had  among 
a section  of  the  people  and  have 
sealed  their  doom.  Viewred  from 
this  aspect  the  incident  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  regrettable 
as  it  was,  is  not  without  its 
bright  side. 


The  New  Governor- 
General’s  Task. 

(Tuesday,  Sept.  9) 

Voices  are  beginning  to  be  rais- 
ed in  a certain  section  of  the 
Japanese  in  Chosen  that  the 
Korean  people  should  be  ruled 
with  an  iron  hand  as  hitherto.  It 
is  argued  that  the  recent  bomb 
outrage  in  Seoul  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Koreans  are  not 
disposed  to  reconciliation,  and 
that  the  more  good  will  they  are 
shown  the  more  audacious  will 
they  become.  Therefore  there  is 
no  other  way  to  rule  them  with 
success,  these  shallow-minded  crit- 
ics opine,  than  that  of  reverting 
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to  the  fornir  repressive  measures. 

We  are  not  astonished  at  the 
presentation  of  such  arguments. 
The  recent  Imperial  Rescript  gran- 
ted concerning  the  administration 
of  Chosen,  the  revision  of  the 
organization  of  the  Government- 
General,  and  the  statements  made 
to  the  press  by  the  new  Governor- 
General  before  his  arrival  at  his 
post  should  have  convinced  the 
Korean  people,  the  agitators  in- 
cluded, that  the  new  Administra- 
tion is  ready  to  introduce  some 
liberal  reforms  in  its  policy  and  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  all  the  evils 
so  bitterly  objected  to  by  them. 
To  attempt  to  kill  the  man  com- 
ing to  usher  in  a new  and  hap- 
pier day  for  their  country  was 
sheer  madness,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  strong  resentment 
should  be  felt  by  many  Japanese 
at  the  act  of  the  would-be  assas- 
sin, causing  some  of  them  to  put 
forth  such  opinions  as  above  refer- 
red to.  We  must,  however,  decline 
to  endorse  these  opinions.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  , 
would-be  assassin  and  his  asso- 
ciates. They  are  not  only  the 
enemies  of  those  in  power,  but 
also  of  the  Korean  people  in  gen- 
eral. They  are  the  enemies  of 


humanity  and  civilization.  As 
such  they  should  be  hunted  down 
even  unto  the  very  corners  of  the 
earth  until  they  are  captured  and 
just  punishment  meted  out  to 
them.  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  authorities  take  some 
strong  measures  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  them  to  justice.  We  shall, 
however,  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  the  authorities  look  upon  these 
dastardly  rogues  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  Korean  people 
and  take  on  an  attitude  of  mis- 
trust towards  them  all.  The  mas- 
ses are  entirely  innocent.  Intel- 
ligent Koreans  all  deplore  the  un- 
pleasant incident  as  much  as  we 
do  and  are  hopeful  that  the  new 
Governor-General  will  carry  out 
his  promised  reforms  in  spite  of 
the  enmity  thus  displayed  by 
some  of  their  countrj’men. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
would-be  assassin  and  his  assso- 
ciates  secretly  found  their  way  to 
Seoul  from  abroad.  They  are 
agents  of  Korean  malcontents  in 
foreign  countries,  whom  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to 
satisfy  no  matter  what  admin- 
istrative reform  it  may  undertake. 
The  Government  has  to  deal  with 
these  dangerous  people  abroad  on 
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the  one  hand  and  the  very  ignor- 
ant masses  at  home  on  the  other, 
who  are  easily  deceived  and  as 
easily  incited  to  opposition.  It  is 
evident  that  the  task  awaiting 
accomplishment  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernor-General and  his  lieutenants 
is  extremely  difficult,  but  we  have 
full  confidence  in  their  ability  and 
trust  that  in  due  time  they  will 
satisfactorily  execute  the  onerous 
duties  assigned  them. 


No  Change  in  Administra- 
tive Policy. 

(Wednesday,  Sept.  10) 

With  regard  to  our  article  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  these  columns 
in  which  we  expressed  our  disap- 
proval of  the  opinion  voiced  by 
a section  of  the  Japanese  in 
Chosen  that,  in  view  of  the  recent 
bomb  outrage,  the  Koreans  should 
be  ruled  with  a strong  hand,  we 
are  highly  gratified  to  be  assured 
by  a certain  high  official  of  the 
Government-General  that  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  admini- 
strative policy,  already  announ- 
ced, of  the  new  Governor-General. 
The  gentleman  referred  to,  in  an 
interview  with  a representative 
of  ours  yesterday,  stated  that  the 


Government  regarded  the  deplor- 
able incident  at  South  Gate  Station 
that  occurred  the  day  of  the  arriv- 
al of  the  Governor-General  as  an 
act  of  fanatics  Against  such  men, 
the  authorities  would  ofcourse  pur- 
sue a relentless  policy  to  suppress 
their  nefarious  activities,  because 
they  were  enemies  of  peaceful  and 
law-abiding  people.  But  in  the 
future  administration  of  Chosen 
and  in  dealing  with  peaceful  people 
the  Government  did  not  entertain 
the  slightest  idea  of  deviating 
from  the  policy  outlined  by  the 
Governor-General.  It  was  the  hope 
and  desire  of  the  authorities,  con- 
cluded the  official  we  are  quoting, 
to  bring  into  this  peninsula  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  freedom 
and  security  by  introducing  and 
steadily  pursuing  very  liberal  and 
sympathetic,  and  at  the  same 
time  efficient  administrative  mea- 
sures. 

That  the  Governor-General 
himself  has  never  wavered  in  his 
determination  to  carry  out  his 
promised  reforms,  we  have  already 
tried  to  make  clear  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  To  confirm  this, 
we  may  quote  here  a statement 
made  by  His  Excellency  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent.  It  is 
as  follows  : 
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“ For  my  part,  the  policy  mapped  out  by  me 
for  the  administration  of  Korea  will  undergo  no 
change  on  acount  of  the  affair  committed  at 
Nandaimon.  That  the  outrage  was  committed  by 
some  of  those  who  are  agitating  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Korea  is  more  than  certain,  though  such 
a method  followed  by  them  only  deserves  pity. 

“ The  appearance  of  such  political  fanatics 
will  not  affect  my  Korean  policy  in  any  way. 
I am  resolved,  as  I have  declared,  to  bring  the 
Korean  people  under  a beneficent  administration, 
though  I do  not  know  whether  it  will  satisfy  the 
Korean  political  malcontents.  It  is  my  resolve, 
however,  to  carry  out  such  an  administration  in 
Korea,  and  on  the  result  I am  determined  to  ask 
for  the  judgment  of  the  whole  world.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit. 
All  well-wishers  of  the  Korean 
people  may  rest  assured  that  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  new  Governor- 
General  their  country  will  soon 
see  peace,  contentment,  and  pro- 
gress prevailing  everywhere. 


The  Governor-General’s 
Proclamation. 

(Wednesday  Sept.  10). 

In  the  Official  Gazette  of  to-day 
there  will  be  published  a pro 
clamation  issued  by  Baron  Saito, 
the  Governor-General,  to  the 
people  in  Chosen.  The  following 
is  our  translation  : — 

On  my  assumption  of  duty  as 
Governor-General,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government-General 
of  Chosen  has  been  revised. 

» 


Accordingly  I desire  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  people  at 
large  : — 

That  the  administrative  policy 
of  Chosen  should  be  based  on  the 
great  principle  of  placing  the 
Japanese  and  Korean  peoples  on 
an  equal  footing  and  should  aim 
at  promoting  their  interests  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  at  securing 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  Far 
East,  was  determined  upon  at  the 
very  beginning.  Those  succes- 
sively charged  wdth  the  administ- 
ration of  this  peninsula  duly  .ap- 
preciated its  meaning  and  strove 
to  improve  and  develop  its  people 
and  resources.  The  people  too 
diligently  engaged  in  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  now  recognised  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the  present 
development  of  Chosen  was  the 
result  of  their  joint  efforts.  It 
goes  without  saying,  however, 
that  all  administrative  institu- 
tions must  be  planned  and 
executed  in  conformity  with 
the  standard  of  popular  living 
and  the  progress  of  the  times,  so 
that  appropriate  measures  may 
be  carried  out  and  popular  desires 
prevented  from  taking  a wrong 
course.  The  times  have  progres- 
sed so  much  and  civilization  ad- 
vanced that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
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a comparison  between  this  and 
former  days.  Since  the  great 
European  war  was  brought  to  an 
end,  moreover,  the  condition  of 
the  world  and  human  psychology 
have  undergone  a marked  change. 
In  deference  to  this  hard  fact,  his 
Majesty’s  Government,  through  a 
revision  in  the  Organic  Regula- 
tions, enlarged  the  sphere  of  ap- 
pointment for  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, reformed  the  police  system, 
and  made  such  provision  for  sim- 
plification and  prompt  transa- 
ction of  state  business  and  the 
diffusion  of  enlightened  admin- 
istration as  will  be  found  to  be  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  forward 
movement  of  this  age.  On  assum- 
ing my  present  duty  by  Imperial 
order  I made  up  my  own  mind  to 
pursue  faithfully  the  State  policy 
and  vindicate  the  spirit  of  annexa- 
tion. I am  determined  to  superin- 
tend in  the  future  and  encourage 
officials  under . my  control  to  put 
forth  greater  efforts  to  act  in  a 
fairer  and  juster  way,  and  pro- 
mote the  facilities  of  the  people 
and  the  unhindered  attainment  of 
the  people’s  desires  by  dispensing 
with  all  formality.  Full  consi- 
deration will  be  given  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  treatment  of 


Koreans  so  as  to  secure  the  right 
men  for  the  right  places,  and 
what  is  worthy  in  Korean  insti- 
tutions and  old  customs  of  adop- 
tion will  be  adopted  as  a means 
of  govenment.  I also  hope  to 
introduce  reform  in  the  different 
branches  of  administrative  activi- 
ty, enforce  local  self-government 
at  the  proper  opportunity  and 
thereby  insure  stability  for  the 
people  and  enhance  their  general 
well-being.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned throw  open  their  heart  sand 
minds  to  each  other  and  combine 
their  efforts  to  advance  civiliza- 
tion in  Chosen,  solidify  its  founda- 
tion of  enlightened  government, 
and  thus  answer  His  Imperial 
Majesty’s  benevolent  solicitude. 
If  anybody  is  found  guilty  of 
unwarrantably  refractory  lan- 
I guage  or  action,  misguiding  of 
i popular  minds,  and  impeding  the 
! maintenace  of  public  peace,  he 
will  be  met  with  relentless  justice. 
May  it  be  thait  the  people  at  large 
will  place  reliance  on  all  this. 

September  10,  1919. 

Baron  Makoto  Saito, 
Governor-General  of  Chosen. 
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Editorial  Comment  on  the 
Proclamation 

(Thursday,  Sept.  11) 

All  reasonable  people  will  be 
gratified  at  the  proclamation  is- 
sued to  the  people  at  large  by 
Baron  Saito,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, yesterday.  It  is  a document 
of  the  utmost  importance,  promis- 
ing liberal  reforms  in  the  future 
administration  of  Chosen.  Being 
the  medium  for  the  portrayal  of 
the  outlines  of  his  policy,  it  does 
not  give  details  of  the  many  mea- 
sures which  he  is  prepared  to 
adopt  to  carry  out  the  promised 
reforms.  We  are  not  at  present  at 
liberty  to  tell  what  these  are,  but 
we  may  say  that,  besides  the 
reforms  already  announced,  steps 
will  be  gradually  taken  to  abolish 
all  such  regulations  and  practices 
as  have  constituted  popular  grie- 
vances. We  are  told  that  many 

* The  instruction  referred  to  was  issued  by  the 
Governor-General  on  Sept.  3,  the  day  following 
his  arrival  at  his  post.  It  reads  : — 

“ The  main  policy  of  the  administration  of 
Chosen  is  clearly  embodied  in  the  Imperial  rescript 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  annexation  of  Chosen 
in  1910.  The  progress  made  by  Chosen  since 
she  was  brought  under  Japanese  rule,  in  edu- 
cation, industry,  communication,  sanitation  and  in 
other  directions,  has  been  remarkable,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  during  the  ten  years  that  have  elap- 


Koreans  still  labour  under  the 
delusion  that  the  recent  instruc- 
tion* issued  by  the  Governorl-Gen- 
eral  to  high  officials  concerning 
administrative  reforms  is  nothing 
but  deception  intended  to  placate 
Korean  feeling.  At  a time  when 
things  are  still  in  an  unsettled 
condition  as  at  present,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  there  is  such  a 
delusion  among  the  Korean  peo- 
ple. But  none  of  those  knowing 
anything  of  Baron  Saito’s  high 
character  and  ability  can  doubt 
that  he  is  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
improve  things  in  this  peninsula 
and  is  equal  to  the  difficult  task 
confronting  him.  Before  many 
days  elapse,  those  doubting 
Koreans  will,  we  trust,  begin  to 
see  that  their  suspicion  is  ill-found- 
ed and  that  they  have  as  their 
ruler  a statesman  who  is  really 
solicitous  of  their  welfare  and  is 
able  enough  to  promote  it. 

sed  since  the  aryrexation  of  Chosen  the  general 
affairs  in  the  peninsula  have  undergone  such  a 
change,  that  the  Government  thought  it  advisable 
to  frame  and  promulgate  a new  organization  of  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen. 

“ The  purport  of  the  revised  official  organi- 
zation is  to  enlarge  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  universal  brotherhood  which  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Imperial  rescript  recently  issued.  The  official 
organization  has  been  altered  in  such  a way,  so 
that  either  a civil  or  military  man  may  be  appointed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  in  Chosen.  Tire 
gendarmerie  system  has  been  abolished  and  replaced 
by  the  ordinary  police  system.  Further,  an  im- 
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provement  has  been  introduced  in  the  matter  of  the 
eligibility  for  appointment  of  Koreans  as  officials. 
The  whole  aim  and  object  of  the  revised  organiza- 
tion is,  in  short,  to  give  more  happiness  and  satis- 
faction than  is  the'case  at  present  by  bringing  their 
treatment  socially  and  politically  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Japanese. 

<!I  am  not  well  conversant  with  all  the 
phases  of  affairs  in  Chosen  and  will  have  to  depend 
on  your  guidance  and  suggestions  in  carrying  out 
the  object  of  the  Imperial  rescript.  At  the  same 
time,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
Chosen. 

“ All  officials  of  the  Government-General 
should  do  their  best  to  discharge  their  duties  in  a 
conscientious  and  impartial  manner,  so  that  the 
public  may  be  induced  to  rely  on  them.  All 
official  routine  should  be  simplified  and  made 
easier,  avoiding  red-tape  as  far  as  possible.  The 
rights  of  the  people  should  be  respected  and  the 
freedom  of  press  and  speech  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  unless  it  is  distinctly  calculated  to  be 
inimical  to  die  preservation  of  peace.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  improvement  in  edu- 
cation, industry,  communication,  police,  sanitation 
and  social  works,  as  well  as  in  general  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  matters,  so  that  the  welfare  of 
the  Koreans  may  be  advanced  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  establishment  of  local  autonomous 
government. 

“ What  is  required  of  the  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration. of  Chosen. is  that 
they  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  general 
trend  of  ideas  among  the  Koreans  and  adopt' a me- 
thod of  administration  which  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  requirements  of  the  times.  In  other 
words,  efforts  should  be  made. so  that  the  political 
foundations  may  be  placed  on  a firm,  secure  basis. 
The  Koreans  and  Japanese  must  be  treated  alike 
as  members  of  the  same  family.  If  the  officials 
in  Chosen  try  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  set  forth  in 
the  Imperial  rescript,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Koreans  will  be  induced  to  recognize  the  benefit 
of  Japanese  rule.” 


Government  by  Co-opera- 
tion. 

(Saturday,  Sept.  13.) 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Baron 
Saito,  the  Governor-General,  on 
the  occasion  of  a reception  given 
by  him  at  his  official  residence  on 
Thursday  afternoon  to  about  two 
hundred  representative  citizens, 
Japanese,  Korean,  and  foreign, 
His  Excellency  asked  for  their 
support  and  co-operation  in  his 
administration  of  Chosen.  The 
distinguished  host  stated  that  he 
had  already  announced  the  out- 
lines of  his  administrative  policy 
through  his  instruction  to  high 
officials  and  his  proclamation  to 

the  people  at  large.  It  was  his 

•• 

earnest  intention  and  desire  to 
discharge  his  duty  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  embodied  in  the 
recent  Imperial  Rescript  granted 
concerning  the  administration  of 
Chosen.  He  and  his  subordinates 
were  ready  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  but  it  was  impossible  that 
single-handed  they  could  success- 
fully reap  any  good  fruits  of  their 
labour.  Therefore  the  Governor- 
General  asked  his  audience  to 
show  towards  them  the  spirit  of 
support  and  co-operation. 

As  might  be  expected  this  speech 
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evoked  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
the  gentlemen  present  on  the 
occasion,  their  sentiment  having 
been  well  voiced  by  Mr.  Minobe, 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Chosen,  who  replied  to  the 
Governor-General  on  their  behalf. 
Mr.  Minobe  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  Baron  Saito 
assumed  the  onerous  duty  of  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Chosen.  He  did 
not  doubt  that,  in  view  of  his 
great  ability  and  ripe  experience, 
he  would  succeed  in  his  work.  As 
for  his  request  that  support  and 
co-operation  be  extended  to  him 
by  those  on  whose  behalf  he  was 
speaking,  he  could  say  that  all 
were  sincerely  willing  to  assist 
him  as  best  as  they  could. 

All  will  agree  with  us  in  hoping 
that  the  speeches  we  have  just  quo- 
ted will  not  stop  at  being  so  many 
words  uttered  only  for  the  sake 
of  courtesy.  Fine  speeches  are  no- 
thing if  the  good  sentiments  and 
ideas  expressed  in  them  are  not 
put  into  practice.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  present 
instance  both  speakers  said  what 
they  really  felt  and  were  deter- 
mined to  do.  In  conversation 
with  the  writer,  both  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Adminis- 


trative Superintendent  repeatedly 
expressed  themselves  as  being 
more  than  willing  to  seek  the 
support  and  co-operation  of 
unofficial  leaders  of  the  people. 
They  are  fully  aware  that  no 
government  can  succeed  unless  it 
is  backed  by  the  people,  and  that 
government  officials  are  nothing 
but  their  servants,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  out  what  they 
desire.  It  is  with  such  spirit  that 
they  are  here.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  new  government  under 
them  will  be  quite  a different  one 
from  its  predecessor.  One  fun- 
damental mistake  of  the  old 
government  was  that  it  be- 
lieved too  much  in  its  ability 
and  strength,  stood  aloof  from 
the  people,  and  tried  to  govern 
independently  of  them  without 
taking  them  into  its  confidence. 
Hence  its  issuance  of  so  many 
troublesome  and  complicated 
regulations  and  laws,  inappro- 
priate to  the  conditions  of  the 
people,  difficult  to  be  enforced, 
and  very  obstructive  to  their 
free  activities  and  development. 
We  trust  that  the  new  govern- 
ment will  not  repeat  this  serious 
blunder,  to  which  its  predecessor 
chiefly  owed  its  failure 
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First  Step  in  Administrative 
Reform. 

(Wednesday,  Sept.  17) 

That  the  new  Government- 
General  of  Chosen  under  Baron 
Saito  and  Dr.  Midzuno  is  eager 
to  carry  out  the  promised  ad- 
ministrative reforms  has  just  been 
shown.  In  saying  this,  we  refer 
to  the  presentation  to  the  Central 
Council  (Korean)  of  a draft  of 
revised  regulations  concerning 
cemeteries  and  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  it  by  that  advisory 
body  as  elsewhere  reported  to-day. 

The  regulations  concerning 
cemeteries,  which  were  put  in  force 
several  years  ago  while  Count 
Terauchi  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government-General,  were  proba- 
bly the  most  unpopular  adminis- 
trative measure  ever  taken  in  this 
part  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  In 
justice  to  those  responsible  for  its 
enactment,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  adopted  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  the  idea  and  object 
of  the  authorities  in  enforcing  the 
law  being  to  adjust  private  burial 
grounds  and  prevent  certain  evils 
resulting  from  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  whatever  place  their  rela- 
tives might  choose.  As  travellers 
from  foreign  countries  cannot  fail 


to  notice,  with  anything  but 
pleasant  feeling,  one  of  the  first 
things  which  strikes  their  eyes  is 
the  many  mounds,  beneath  which 
the  Korean  dead  lie,  standing  on 
hill-sides  in  promiscuous  confusion 
and  disfiguring  the  whole  land- 
scape. To  remove  these  eyesores, 
as  well  as  to  promote  sanitation 
and  prevent  disputes  very  frequent- 
ly occuring  concerning  rights 
over  burial  grounds,  the  authori- 
ties decided  to  provide  public 
cemeteries  at  fixed  places  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead,  hoping 
ultimately  to  abolish  all  private 
cemeteries.  No  reasonable  people 
can  say  that  the  authorities  in 
enforcing  the  law  had  a bad  mo- 
tive, especially  in  view  of  the 
danger  of  epidemics  spreading 
when  people  are  allowed  to  bury 
in  places  other  than  public  ceme- 
teries the  bodies  of  those  falling 
victim  s to  them . We  hope  th  at  the 
time  will  come  when  the  Korean 
people  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
burying  their  dead  in  places  spe- 
cially chosen  and  provided  for 
that  purpose.  But,  in  enforcing 
the  law,  the  authorities  commit- 
ted the  mistake  of  entirely  ignor- 
ing the  Korean  idea  and  usage 
concerning  the  dead.  They  should 
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have  waited  until  the  advance- 
ment and  spread  of  education 
among  the  Korean  people  induced 
them  to  discard  their  superstitious 
ideas  and  change  their  old  usage. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  in  their  zeal 
and  haste  to  improve  things  in 
this  peninsula,  the  authorities 
sought  to  reform  them  all  at  once, 
and  enforced  the  law  in  question 
with  too  much  strictness.  The 
result  was  that  the  Government 
measure  became  very  unpopular 
among  the  Korean  people  at 
large,  inducing  them  to  entertain 
a feeling  of  bitter  resentment 
against  the  authorities. 

It  is  this  unpopular  law  that 
the  Government-General  has  re- 
vised. We  are  as  yet  in  the  dark 
as  to  particulars  of  the  amed- 
ment  effected,  but  we  trust  that  it 
is  such  as  will  satisfy  the  Korean 
people.  This  we  infer  from  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Midzuno,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Superintendent,  in- 
troduced the  revised  regulations 
to  the  Central  Council  with  the 
remark:  “ The  Government  has 

revised  the  regulations  out  of 
respect  for  Korean  usage  and  so 
as  to  suit  the  popular  feeling,  ” as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
revision  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Council. 


It  is  also  a matter  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  the  Central 
Council  was  consulted  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  taking 
of  this  important  step.  This 
advisory  body  hitherto  existed 
practically  in  name  only,  its  op- 
inion having  rarely  been  sought. 
Now  it  has  been  taken  into  con- 
fidence by  the  Government.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  hear 
Korean  opinion  in  governing  this 
peninsula.  As  nobody  knows 
things  Korean  better  than  Korean 
leaders,  it  is  both  wise  and  neces- 
sary for  the  authorities  to  consult 
them  in  their  dealing  with  all  im- 
portant matters  bearing  on  the 
interest  of  the  Korean  people.  A 
good  precedent  has  thus  been  cre- 
ated, which  should  not  be  ignor- 
ed on  similar  future  occasions. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  step 
in  administrative  reform  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  taken,  and  the  dawn 
of  a new  and  happier  day  is  ap- 
pearing for  Chosen.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  reform  measure  we  have 
been  discussing  will  rapidly  be 
followed  by  others  no  less  impor- 
tant and  imperative. 
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A New  Feature  of  the 
New  Regime. 

(Wednesday,  Sept.  24) 

As  reported  in  our  yesterday’s 
issue,  seven  secretaries  of  the 
Government-General  have  been 
ordered  to  the  provinces  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  theconditions 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  also 
to  see  how  the  recent  proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  con- 
cerning his  administrative  policy 
is  understood  by  them.  This  we 
take  as  the  precursor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  office,  the  principal 
duty  of  which  will  be  to  interpret 
to  the  people  at  large  Government 
measures  taken  on  their  behalf, 
and  also  to  hear  popular  opinion 
concerning  them,  as  well  as  popu- 
lar grievances.  Such  an  office  is 
in  existence  in  Japan  and  it  seems 
that  the  Government-General  in- 
tends to  establish  one  in  Chosen 
too.  In  an  interview  with  a re- 
presentative of  ours,  Dr.  R.  Mid- 
zuno,  the  Administrative  Super- 
intedent,  said  that,  as  in  Japan, 
the  authorities  in  Chosen  found 
it  wise  to  create  an  organ  by 
which  the  Government  policies 
could  be  thoroughly  explained  to 
the  people,  while  the  people 
could  ffieely  speak  *their  minds  to 


the  Government.  In  Japan,  con- 
tinued Dr.  Midzuno,  there  were 
Inspectors  attached  to-  the  Home 
Office,  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this 
work,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
appoint  similar  officials  to  under- 
take the  same  work  in  Chosen. 

We  heartily  welcome  this  new 
feature  of  the  new  regime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  in  former  days 
Korea  had  such  an  office,  there 
having  been  officials  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing and  reporting  on  popular 
conditions.  They  freqneutly  tra- 
velled in  the  provinces,  often 
incognito,  to  investigate  how  the 
masses  were  being  governed,  and 
when  they  discovered  irregularities 
in  administration  they  reported 
them  to  the  central  authorities  for 
their  correction  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  guilty  officials.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  this  system  worked 
up  to  the  ideal  on  which  it  was 
formed,  for  not  infrequently  the 
inspectors  themselves  were  corrupt 
and  failed  to  discharge  their  duty 
in  a proper  way.  Nevertheless 
this  office  was  a powerful  preven- 
tive of  maladministration  in  the 
provinces,  and  was  the  only 
medium  through  which  the  people 
could  make  their  voices  heard 
by  the  Government. 
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Thus  the  new  office  the  Govern- 
ment-General proposes  to  inaugu- 
rate will  be  in  consonance  with 
the  old  Korean  precedent  and  so 
* will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  the 
Korean  people.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said,  however,  that  whether 
the  new  office  will  prove  a useful 
organ  or  not  depends  entirely  on 
the  choice  of  the  men  appointed 
to  it.  Only  competent  men  of 
high  character,  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  Korean  psychology 
and  Korean  manners  and  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  with  the  Korean 
language,  should  be  chosen  for 
the  office.  They  should  also  be 
men  of  keen  insight  and  very 
sympathetically  disposed  towards 
the  Korean  people. 


Reform  of  the  Police 
System. 

(Friday,  Oct.  10) 

It  is  astonishing  that  a great 
many  Koreans  and  a section  of 
foreigners  resident  in  this  country 
seem  to  entertain  doubts  about 
the  sincerity  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment-General as  to  carrying  out 
reforms  in  its  administrative  pol- 
icy. These  people  say  that  the 


promise  of  reforms  made  by  the 
Government  is  a mere  bluff  in- 
tended to  quiet  down  the  situa- 
tion, and  whatever  reforms  it  in- 
tends to  introduce  will  only  be 
such  trivial  ones  as  are  not  likely 
to  ameliorate  to  any  marked  de- 
gree the  condition  of  the  Korean 
people.  The  reform  of  the  police 
system  already  carried  out  is 
pointed  out  by  these  sceptics  as 
an  instance.  It  is  true,  they 
say,  that  the  policing  by  gen- 
darmes is  done  away  with,  but 
the  police  force  has  been  increased 
and  among  the  policemen  newly 
recruited  there  are  found  many 
Japanese  and  Koreans  who  were 
formerly  gendarmes.  So  the  re- 
form referred  to,  according  to  their 
opinion,  amounts  at  best  to  the 
mere  change  of  clothes. 

We  are  not  astonished  to  hear 
such  opinions  from  Koreans,  who 
are  mostly  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced. It  is  hopeless  to  enlighten 
them  all  at  once.  Time  alone 
will  show  that  the  reform  of  the 
police  system  is  real.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  that  among  in- 
telligent foreigners  there  are  not  a 
few  who  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  reform  introduced.  For 
the  benefit  of  these  people,  we  may 
explain  that  the  reform  intro- 
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duced  lias  been  made  both  in 
method  and  spirit.  Formerly  the 
administration  of  police  affairs 
was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
military  officers,  the  Director  be- 
ing a Lieutenant-General  and  his 
chief  assistant  a Colonel.  The 
provincial  Police  Chiefs  were  also 
all  military  officers.  Accordingly 
the  Director  of  Internal  Affairs  in 
the  Government-General  and  the 
Provincial  Governors  had  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do  with  the 
policing  of  the  country.  In  con- 
sequence, although  the  Governor- 
General  controlled  both  depart- 
ments of  administration,  there 
existed  in  reality  two  independent 
organs  of  government,  each  pur- 
suing its  own  policy.  This  was  in 
itself  an  anomaly,  undoubtedly 
necessitated  for  some  time  by  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  this 
country  after  annexation.  To 
make  the  matter  worse,  the  Po- 
lice Department  often  seemed  to 
wield  greater  power  than  the  civil, 
and  many  times  interfered  with 
or  overruled  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  latter.  This  accounts,  by 
the  way,  for  those  extremely 
irritating  experiences  passed 
thorugh  by  some  missionaries  and 
Christian  institutions  during  the 
disturbances  in  spring  last.  It 


will  be  remembered  that  both  Mr. 
Usami,  Director  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, and  Mr.  Kokubu,  Director 
of  Judicial  Affairs,  openly  declar- 
ed that  no  missionaries  were  im- 
plicated in  the  disturbances.  In 
spite  of  this  the  police  persisted  in 
regarding  the  missionaries  with 
suspicion,  and  carried  out  domi- 
ciliary searches  in  some  of  their 
private  residences,  churches,  and 
schools,  utterly  belieing  the  decla- 
ration made  by  the  two  officials 
and  placing  them  in  a very  awk- 
ward position  towards  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  reform  recently  introduced 
in  the  police  system  is  expected  to 
do  away  once  for  all  with  all  such 
anomalies.  The  Police  Head- 
quarters, standing  independently 
of  the  Government-General,  has 
been  abolished,  and  a Police  Af- 
fairs Bureau  has  been  created  in 
the  Government-General  itself. 
All  the  military  officers  hitherto 
in  charge  of  police  affairs  have 
been  relieved  of  their  duty  and 
replaced  by  civil  officials,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  in  the 
Central  Government  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Police  Affairs  Bureau,  under  the 
Governor-General,  and  that  of 
those  in  the  provinces  in  those  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Third  Departments 
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in  the  Provincial  Governments, 
under  Provincial  Governors.  It 
must  be  said  here  in  parenthesis 
that  the  system  of  policing  by 
gendarmes  is  still  continued  along 
the  Manchurian  frontier,  but 
simply  because  of  the  insecure 
state  of  things  existing  there. 
There  is  also  a number  of  gen- 
darmes on  duty  in  places  where 
garrison  troops  are  stationed,  but 
they  are  there  to  do  policing 
work  among  the  soldiers  only. 
In  regard  to  the  fact  that  many 
Japanese  and  Koreans,  who  were 
formerly  gendarmes,  have  been  re- 
cruited as  policemen,  we  are  un- 
able to  see  the  reasonableness  of 
the  objection  raised  by  some 
people  against  it.  There  is  no 
reason  why  ex-soldiers  should 
not  be  made  policemen.  What  is 
important  is  that  the  policing  of 
this  country  is  not  done,  as 
formerly,  by  military  men  in  a 
spirit  of  militarism  and  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  people  in  sub- 
mission by  harsh  measures  and 
the  display  of  brute  force.  By 
the  reform  introduced  in  its  police 
system,  the  Government  expects 
and  hopes  that  whatever  evils  that 
formerly  appeared  and  existed  will 
be  gradually  eradicated,  and  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  peo- 


ple will  look  upon  the  guardians 
of  peace  and  order  as  their  pro- 
tectors instead  of  regarding  them 
as  their  oppressors. 


Three  More  Reforms. 

(Saturday,  Oct.  11) 
Impatience  is  observable  among 
certain  people  at  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  tardiness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government-General  of  Cho- 
sen in  carrying  out  its  promised 
reforms.  Those,  however,  well 
acquainted  with  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  various  gov- 
ernment organs  will  not  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  the 
Government  to  re-organize  itself 
at  short  notice.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  requires  some  time 
and  trouble  even  to  remodel  the 
household  of  a private  individual, 
none  will  think  it  strange  that  a 
great  public  body  like  the  Govern- 
ment-General of  Chosen  cannot 
abolish  old  measures  and  intro- 
duce new  ones  without  first  deli- 
berating in  a thorough  manner 
the  advisability  or  no  of  doing  so. 
Above  all,  in  adopting  new  mea- 
sures, necessary  funds  must  be 
provided.  As  the  Governor-Gen- 
J eral  has  no  Aladdin’s  lamp  to  rely 
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upon,  lie  must  devise  ways  and 
means  to  obtain  the  sinews  of 
administration.  That  this,  in  it- 
self, is  a heavy  task,  one  can 
well  imagine.  Those  who  com- 
plain that  the  Government  is  slow, 
therefore,  must  be  said  to  show 
anything  but  reason  and  intelli- 
gence. 

It  is  only  one  month  or  so  since 
the  new  Governor-General  arrived 
at  his  post.  It  is  really  to  his 
credit  that,  even  within  so  short 
a time,  he  has  carried  out  some 
notable  reforms,  such  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  policing  by  gendarmes, 
that  of  uniforms  and  swords  hi- 
therto worn  by  all  Government 
officials  and  school  teachers,  and 
the  revision  of  the  regulations 
concerning  cemeteries.  Above  all, 
the  first  mentioned  reform  is  a 
momentous  one,  having  great  be- 
aring on  the  welfare  of  the  people 
at  large.  To  carry  it  out  without  a 
hitch,  as  he  did,  required  no  uncom- 
mon degree  of  tactful  and  circums- 
pect handling.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  none  but  a man 
of  Baron  Saito’s  calibre  would 
have  been  able  to  effect  the  re- 
form so  successfully  within  so 
short  a time. 

And  now  the  Governor-General 


has  made  three  new  notable  an- 
nouncements. These  are:  (I)  that 
a hundred  new  schools  shall  be 
annually  established  during  the 
next  four  years  for  Korean  child- 
ren, (II)  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  doing  away 
with  red-tapeism  and  for  simplify- 
ing the  transaction  of  official  bus- 
iness, and  (III)  a plan  has  been 
drafted  for  eliminating  any  dis- 
crimination between  Japanese  and 
Koreans  in  the  Government 
service  as  regards  their  salaries. 
All  these,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
are  reforms  of  great  importance 
calculated  to  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Korean  people.  We 
have  no  space  to-day  to  discuss 
them  at  length  and  so  confine 
ourselves  to  merely  referring  to 
them  just  to  show  that  people 
doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General or  complaining  of 
tardiness  in  carrying  out  his  pro- 
mised reforms  are  altogether  un- 
reasonable. 

Salaries  of  Korean 
Officials. 

(Wednesday,  Oct.  15) 

As  fully  reported  in  our  yester- 
day’s issue,  the  Government-Gen- 
eral has  completed  arrangements 
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to  remove  all  discrimmati  n hith- 
erto existing  between  Japanese 
and  Koreans  in  government  serv- 
ice in  regard  to  their  salaries. 
This  we  take  to  be  one  of  the 
practical  steps  made  toward  car- 
rying into  effect  the  declared  pro- 
mise that  Japanese  and  Koreans 
shall  hereafter  be  accorded  equal 
treatment.  We  heartily  welcome 
the  reform  in  question,  and  by 
reason  of  it  are  stronger  in  our 
faith  that  the  new  Government- 
General  will  ,put  in  practice  all 
the  promised  reforms. 

The  distinction  hitherto  exist- 
ing between  Japanese  and  Korean 
officials  in  regard  to  their  salaries 
was  not  without  reason.  Ten 
years  ago,  Chosen  was -not  a very 
good  place  to  live  in  for  Japanese 
and  foreigners.  There  was  little 
comfort  in  life  ; on  the  contrary, 
there  was  much  that  made  life  in 
this  country  anything  but  envi- 
able. In  the  circumstances,  the 
Government  had  no  choice  but  to 
offer  comparatively  high  salaries 
to  Japanese  of  talent  and  ability 
in  order  to  induce  such  men  to 
serve  as  officials.  In  the  case  of 
Korean  officials,  however,  there 
was  little  need  of  doingso,  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  their 
own  mode  of  living  in  this  coun- 


try, and  they  could  live  in  com- 
fort at  less  expense  than  Japan- 
ese. It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  higher  salaries  were  given  to 
Japanese  officials.  In  the  course 
of  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  annexation,  however,  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  country 
has  greatly  changed.  While  living 
has  become  comfortable,  com- 
modities of  daily  necessity  have 
remarkably  risen  in  price,  making 
the  living  of  Korean  officials  har- 
der and  harder.  So  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  they  desired  their 
salaries  raised  to  the  equal  of 
those  received  by  their  Japanese 
colleagues.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Government  has  now  seen  the 
reasonableness  of  this  desire  of 
theirs  and  is  prepared  to  concede  it. 

Korean  officials,  however, 
should  not  forget  that  the  amount 
of  salary  paid  differs  according 
to  the  degree  of  indispensability 
and  usefulness  of  the  service  ren- 
dered, men  doing  better  and  more 
necessary  work  and  showing  bet- 
ter results  being  naturally  given 
higher  pay  than  those  doing 
easier  work  and  showing  less  good 
results.  They  should  not  grum- 
ble if  some  of  their  Japanese 
colleagues  receive  higher  salaries 
than  they  do,  for,  as  a rule,  they 
are  more  competent  officials.  Par- 
ticularly is  it  perfectly  right  that 
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those  J apanese  officials  having  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  skill  should 
be  given  specially  good  treat- 
ment. We  do  not  think  that 
among  the  Korean  officials  there 
will  be  any  unreasonable  enough 
to  claim  for  themselves  treatment 
such  as  they  do  not  deserve.  We 
only  hope  that  they  will  strive 
to  increase  their  knowledge  and 
experience  and  prove  themselves 
the  equals,  even  superiors,  of  the 
Japanese  officials  in  every  respect. 
High  positions  will  then  be  given 
them  without  the  asking. 

Governor-General’s  Ad- 
dress to  Provincial 
Governors. 

(Tuesday,  Oct.  14). 

A conference  of  the  Provincial 
Governors  throughout  Chosen, 
the  first  convened  since  the  new 
Governor-General  assumed  his 
duty,  sat  yesterday  morning  in 
the  Government-General  council 
room.  Besides  the  officials  from 
the  provinces,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, the  Administrative  Superin- 
tendent, the  Bureau  and  Depart- 
mental Directors  were  present. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  an 
address  by  Baron  Saito,  Dr. 


Midzuno  subsequently  giving  de- 
tailed instructions  concerning  the 
administrative  policy  of  the  new 
Government-General.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, reports  were  submitted 
by  the  Provincial  Governors  con- 
cerning the  conditions  in  their 
several  provinces.  The  conference 
will  sit  for  three  days,  ending  on 
October  15. 

In  his  address  to  the  assembly 
the  Governor-General  said  : 

“Gentlemen: — I am  very  glad 
to  have  opportunity  at  this  meet- 
ing of  Provincial  Governors  to 
speak  to  you  of  my  policy  and  to 
listen  to  your  opinions  concerning 
the  administration  of  Chosen. 


Civilized  Administration 
Aimed  at. 

“When  I assumed  my  duty  last 
month,  I made  up  my  mind  to 
establish  in  this  country  a civilized 
administration  by  conforming  my 
policy  to  the  idea  of  His  Majesty 
that  both  Koreans  and  Japanese 
should  be  treated  as  equals.  As 
you  are  already  well  aware,  I 

V 

issued  some  time  ago  an  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  officials  serving  in 
the  Government-General  and  its 
affiliated  offices.  Since  that  time 
the  Government-General  itself  has 
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been  and  is  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  various  important  measures. 
Gentlemen,  I do  not  doubt  that 
you  also  have  carried  out  or  are 
intending  to  carry  out  these  re- 
forms, and  are  leading  your  su- 
bordinates in  the  same  spirit  as 
myself.  I earnestly  desire  you  to 
realize  the  administrative  reforms 
by  entering  into  the  spirit  of  my 
instruction  more  thoroughly  than 
ever.  As  to  concrete  plans  and 
measures  to  be  followed  for  effect- 
ing the  reforms,  the  Administra- 
tive Superintendent  will  separate- 
ly give  you  instructions.  By  ob- 
serving these  instructions,  you 
are  expected  to  introduce  a new 
spirit  and  new  life  into  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  and  at- 
tain good  results. 


Maintenance  of  Peace,  the 
Most  Important  Task. 

“The  most  important  task  to 
be  accomplished  to-day  is  the  ad- 
justment and  completion  of  the 
police  organs  and  the  maintenance 
of  publice  peace  and  order.  How- 
ever, at  this  transition  time,  when 
the  replacement  of  gendarmes  with 
ordinary  police  is  being  effected, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  expand  the 


police  force.  Besides,  arrange- 
ments for  various  police  organs 
have  not  as  yet  been  completed. 
I can  well  sympathise  with  you 
in  your  anxiety  and  trouble, 
standing,  as  you  do,  in  this  dif- 
ficult situation,  but  I ask  you  to 
ensure  the  peace  of  the  localities 
under  your  jurisdiction  and  make 
the  people  under  your  adminis- 
tration repose  full  confidence  in 
the  authorities,  by  maintaining 
satisfactory  and  smooth  relations 
with  all  the  public  offices  interest- 
ed in  this  task,  and  by  checkmat- 
ing the  activities  of  agitators 
through  taking  the  best  possible 
measures. 


Relief  of  Sufferers  from 
Drought. 

“This  year’s  drought  in  places 
north  of  the  central  part  of  this 
peininsula  was  so  severe  as  to  be 
unprecedented  in  recent  years.  In 
consequence,  in  these  places  only 
very  poor  crops  have  been  obtain- 
ed and  many  people  are  suffering 
from  scarcity  of  food.  To  study 
measures  for  relieving  them,  a 
committee  has  been  specially  or- 
ganised and  general  plans  for  do- 
ing so  have  been  decided  on. 
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Gentlemen,  you  are  asked  to  fol- 
low these  plans  in  the  main  and 
leave  no  room  for  criticism  in 
assuring  the  sufferers  in  affected 
localities  of  safe  living  by  taking 
such  measures  as  are  appropriate 
to  local  conditions. 

“The  world’s  thoughts  and 
ideas  are  in  an  unsettled  state 
due  to  the  great  European  War. 
In  these  days  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  restrain  our  people 
from  resorting  to  thoughtless  and 
harmful  acts,  to  induce  them  calm- 
ly to  pursue  their  respective  oc- 
cupations, and  to  allow  them  fre- 
edom to  make  orderly  progress, 
for  all  this  is  the  way  by  which 
the  State  can  attain  a healthy 
development.  Especially  is  it  im- 
portant in  Chosen,  where  dis- 
turbances have  broken  out  one 
after  another  since  March  last, 
where  wild  rumours  still  continue 
to  be  in  the  air,  and  where  the 
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popular  mind  is  still  disturbed, 
to  free  the  people  from  anxiety 
and  lead  them  in  a right  direction. 

“I  hope  and  desire  that,  toge- 
ther with  your  subordinates,  you 
will  put  forth  greater  efforts  than 
hitherto  to  open  up  a new  and 
happy  era  in  the  administration  of 
this  peninsula  by  adopting  jrour 
courseto  theprogressof  thetimes.” 


Administrative  Superinten- 
dent’s Instructions  to 
Provincial  Governors. 

(Friday,  Oct.  16) 
Atthesession  on  Monday  morn- 
ing of  the  conference  of  Provincial 
Governors,  Dr.  Midzuno,  Admin- 
istrative Superintendent,  follow- 
ing the  Governor-General,  made 
a speech  giving  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  his  hearers  concerning 
the  administration  ofthiscountry. 
This  speech  of  the  chief  adminis-  i 
trator  of  Chosen  was  a highly 
notable  one,  being  virtually  the 
index  of  the  policies  of  the  new 
Government-General.  For  this 
reason,  we  publish  to-day  a full 
translation  of  it : — 

Gentlemen  : — With  regard  to 
the  reform  of  the  administration 
of  Chosen,  the  Governor-General, 
on  the  assumption  of  his  duty, 
showed  in  his  instruction  to  the 
officials  of  the  Government-Gen- 
eral and  its  affiliated  offices  the 
fundamental  points  in  his  policy. 

So  I trust  that  you  are  already 
endevouring  steadily  to  put  them 
into  practice.  I now  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  essential 
measures,  which  the  Government- 
General  has  already  carried  out 
since  its  re-organization  or  is 
about  to  carry  out. 
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Abolition  of  Discrimination 
between  Japanese  and 
Korean  Officials. 

In  order  to  realize  the  Imperial 
idea  of  placing  Japanese  and 
Koreans  on  the  footing  of  equali- 
ty and  reap  the  fruit  of  fair  and 
enlightened  administration  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government 
and  people,  the  Government-Gen- 
eral has  considered  it  urgently 
necessary  to  abolish  the  discrimi- 
nation hitherto  existing  between 
Japanese  and  Korean  officials  in 
their  treatment,  and  to  open  the 
way  for  the  appointment  to  offi- 
cial posts  of  men  of  talent  and 
ability  by  giving  them  very  good 
treatment.  The  Government- 
General  has  accordingly  decided 
to  make  the  salaries  of  Korean 
officials  equal  to  those  of  Japanese 
officials.  Regulations  concerning 
this  measure  will  shortly  be  pu- 
blished. Also  the  power  of 
Korean  judges  and  public  pro- 
curators has  been  extended  to  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  their 
Japanese  colleagues,  while  the 
posts  of  principals  of  common 
schools  hitherto  exclusively  given 
to  Japanese  will  hereafter  be  given 
to  Koreans  too.  For  officials  in 
general,  in  view  of  the  present 
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state  of  society,  the  Government 
is  prepared  to  give  them  better 
treatment  as  far  as  its  finances 
will  allow.  The  Government  is 
also  prepared  to  abolish  compli- 
cated restrictions  concerning  ap- 
pointments, and  regulations  con- 
cerning promotions,  so  that  the 
right  men  may  be  found  in  the 
right  posts  and  all  officials  may 
serve  the  State  with  increased  effi- 
ciency and  in  a spirit  of  fresh 
vigour. 


Red-Tapeism  to  be  Done 
Away  with 

One  way  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  governed  is  to  eradicate 
the  evil  of  formality  and  simplify 
the  transaction  of  official  business. 
In  this  respect  it  is  regrettable 
that  there  was  something  needing 
improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Chosen.  In  addition,  due 
to  the  progress  of  the  times  and 
the  economic  development  of  the 
peninsula,  the  business  of  govern- 
ment offices  has  been  rapidly  aug- 
menting, strengthening  the  desire 
for  its  prompt  handling  and  settle- 
ment. In  view  of  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  speedily  introducing  im- 
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provement  in  the  transaction  of 
official  business.  To  do  so,  the 
Government  has  set  aside  the  prin- 
ciple hitherto  pursued  of  centrali- 
zing power  in  the  Government- 
General  in  favour  of  that  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  local  offices. 
In  conformity  with  this  idea  the 
Government-General  will  shortly 
adjust  itself  and  extend  as  far  as 
possible  the  power  entrusted  to 
local  officials.  For  instance,  the 
transaction  of  affairs  relating  to 
the  appointment  or  retirement  of 
lower  class  officials  in  local  offices 
and  the  distribution  of  bonuses 
among  them,  as  well  as  of  affairs 
relating  to  travelling  by  subor- 
dinates on  official  business,  has 
already  been  entrusted  to  Provin- 
cial Governors.  Rules  relating  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  Myon 
(village)  system  have  been  revised 
and  nearly  all  business  concerning 
it  has  also  been  transferred  to 
their  hands.  Further,  Provincial 
Governors  have  been  given  the 
power  of  appointing  Councillors. 
Besides,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government-General  to  empower 
Prefects  and  District  Magistrates 
to  deal  with  matters  relating  to 
the  exemption  or  reduction  of 
ground-rent  for  State  lands  after 
they  have  obtained  the  approval 


of  the  Provincial  Governor  of  their 
localities.  The  authorities  also 
intend  to  give  District  Magistrates 
certain  power  to  deal  with  offence 
relating  to  the  payment  of  in- 
direct taxes  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  obtaining  the  approval 
of  their  superiors  to  do  so.  All 
these  measures  already  taken  or 
about  to  be  taken  are  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  red-tapeism, 
the  adjustment  of  complicated 
laws  and  regulations,  and  the 
simplification  of  business  transac- 
tion, so  as  to  lessen  as  far  as 
possible  the  inconvenience  felt  by 
the  people  at  large.  You  are 
asked,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  ap- 
preciate this  idea,  and,  in  dealing 
with  affairs  coming  under  your 
domain,  give  to  them  due  deli- 
beration and  transact  them  in  a 
spirit  of  responsibility. 


Thorough  Understanding 
between  Government  and 
People  Desired 

It  is  essential  for  a government 
to  establish  a thorough  under- 
standing between  the  government 
and  the  people  governed,  and  to 
carry  out  such  administration  as 
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is  suitable  to  local  conditions. 
Gentlemen,  you  should  endeavour, 
by  directing  your  subordinates  in 
a proper  way,  make  the  people 
under  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  ideas  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives of  the  laws  and  administra- 
tive measures  adopted.  At  the 
same  time  you  should  not  neglect  ’ 
to  know  what  the  people  desire 
or  complain  of  and  inform  the 
Government  of  what  they  think. 
This  is  a matter,  the  importance 
of  which  is  self-evident.  Never- 
theless it  is  an  evil  common  to 
all  ages  that  this  is  not  well  done 
in  practice.  Now  let  us  consider 
how  it  was  in  Chosen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  some- 
thing lacking  in  this  respect. 
People  did  not  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  aims  and  mo- 
tives of  the  laws  and  regulations 
enacted,  or  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
clamations and  instructions  issued. 
For  this  reason,  in  not  a few  in- 
stances the  enforcement  of  ad- 
ministrative measures  was  much 
hampered  and  excited  the  ill  feel- 
ing of  the  people  in  general.  Gen- 
tlemen, it  was  in  order  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  such  blunders 
that  the  Government-General  con- 
vened to  a meeting  here  some 
days  ago  leading  Koreans  in  the 


provinces  recommended  by  your- 
selves, and  explained  to  them  the 
motives  and  aims  of  the  administra- 
tive reforms  undertaken.  The  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  country 
of  the  Governor-General’s  procla- 
mation and  instruction,  the  des- 
patch of  a number  of  high  officials 
to  the  provinces  on  a mission  of 
inspection  of  popular  conditions, 
and  the  invitation  of  opinion  by 
the  Government  from  the  Central 
Council,  which  hitherto  existed  as 
a nominal  advisory  body  only — 
all  these  were  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  purpose  of  rea- 
lizing the  idea  mentioned.  Gen- 
tlemen, I ask  you  to  convey  this 
idea  to  your  subordinates,  guide 
and  help  the  people  under  your 
administration  and  make  them 
thoroughly  understand  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  I also  ask 
you  to  learn  clearly  and  fully 
their  mental  condition  and  endea- 
vour to  take  fitting  measures  to 
give  them  satisfaction. 


Promise  or  Local  Self- 
Government 

In  order  to  advance  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  people  in  the  provinces, 
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improve  their  habits,  and  enable 
them  to  take  part  in  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a sys- 
tem of  local  self-government.  The 
Director  of  the  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau  is  investigating  and 
studying  the  subject,  so  that  some 
time  in  the  future  the  Government 
will  announce  a concrete  plan 
thereanent.  You  are  requested  to 
submit  to  me  your  views,  if  you 
have  any,  without  the  least  reser- 
vation. 


Reform  of  the  Police 
System. 

The  police  system  has  been 
reformed  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Government-General,  the 
police  and  gendarmes  being  now 
separated,  each  having  its  own 
proper  duties.  The  police  power 
is  now  in  your  hands.  Accor- 
dingly you  must  remember  that 
you  have  now  greater  responsi- 
bility than  hitherto  in  maintain- 
ing peace  and  order  in  the  locali- 
ties under  your  jurisdiction.  I 
desire  that,  by  encouraging  your 
subordinates,  you  will  achieve 
great  improvement  in  the  admini- 
stration of  police  affairs.  The 


police  being  in  direct  contact  with 
the  people,  and  having  as  their 
duty  their  protection  and  control, 
their  acts  and  behaviour  not  only 
concern  the  interests  of  the  people 
to  a large  extent,  but  often  be- 
come the  cause  of  criticism  against 
the  Government-General  regime. 
I desire  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  care- 
ful in  the  direction  of  the  police 
officers  under  you,  so  that  they 
may  commit  no  blunders  and 
uphold  their  prestige. 


Maintenance  of  Peace 
and  Order. 

The  popular  mind  is  still  dis- 
turbed in  Chosen  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  situation  may 
take  on  a serious  aspect.  Taking- 
advantage  of  this  state  of  things, 
wicked  men  are  secretly  at  work 
endeavouring  to  incite  the  masses 
and  disturb  the  order  of  society 
by  spreading  wild  and  seditious 
rumours.  In  consequence,  law- 
abiding  people  are  menaced  in 
regard  to  life  and  property,  suffer- 
ing therefrom  much  loss.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  should  exercise  strict 
control  over  those  wicked  men, 
and  endeavour  to  free  peaceful 
people  from  the  fear  of  groundless 
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rumours,  give  them  assurance  of 
the  security  of  life  and  property, 
and  set  the  popular  mind  at  ease. 

With  regard  to  the  control  of 
disturbances  and  similar  occur- 
rences, you  should  try  to  use  the 
police  organs  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and,  by  paying  the  most 
circumspect  attention,  should  try 
to  prevent  such  from  taking  place. 
You  should,  however,  be  fully 
prepared  promptly  to  suppress 
any  untoward  occurrence  that 
may  take  place. 


Extension  of  Medical  and 
Sanitary  Organs. 

It  is  necessary  to  extend  medi- 
cal and  sanitary  organs  and  to 
complete  their  equipments  in  order 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  epide- 
mics and  to  give  people  suffering 
from  diseases  prompt  and  efficient 
medical  attention.  It  is  a mea- 
sure calculated  to  give  assurance 
to  the  popular  mind.  In  this 
branch  of  the  Government  work, 
thanks  to  the  splendid  efforts  put 
forth  by  our  predecessors,  some 
excellent  arrangements  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  this  country, 
there  being  in  existence  nineteen 
charity  hospitals  and  more  than 


one  hundred  public  doctors.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  consideration  of  the 
progress  of  the  times,  the  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  necessity 
of  introducing  improvement  in  the 
work  as  far  as  its  finances  allow. 
The  authorities  are  now  delibera- 
ting plans  to  establish  more  chari- 
ty hospitals,  appoint  more  public 
doctors,  and  increase  the  force  of 
sanitary  experts  attached  to  Pro- 
vincial governments'.  You  are 
asked  to  enter  into  this  idea  of  the 
Government  and  leave  no  room 
for  criticism  in  promoting  the 
hygienic  welfare  of  the  general 
public  and  spreading  the  benefit 
of  medical  relief. 


Abolition  of  Flogging. 

The  method  of  punishment  by 
flogging  has  long  been  practised 
in  Chosen  and  was  considered  a 
measure  suitable  to  the  standard 
of  the  people  as  a preventive  of 
minor  offences.  So  the  Govern- 
ment has  continued  it  against 
Koreans  only.  It  is,  however,  a 
method  of  punishment  at  variance 
with  the  modern  idea  aiming  at 
the  reformation  of  erring  people. 
For  this  reason,  the  Government 
will  shortly  abolish  it,  substitu- 
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ting  for  it  imprisonment  with 
labour  or  fines,  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  progress  of  the  times. 


Industrial  Policy. 

The  Government-General  since 
its  establishment  has  earnestly 
encouraged  industry  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  result  that  a fine  de- 
velopment has  been  attained.  The 
development  of  industry  is  to  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence as  well  as  of  manners  and 
customs.  Its  pace  should  not 
be  forcibly  accelerated  by  the 
launching  of  novel  ventures  or  by 
the  introduction  of  sudden  chan- 
ges. So  in  improving  industrial 
undertakings  and  institutions 
already  under  way,  you  should 
be  very  careful  in  selecting  what 
is  good  and  rejecting  what  is  bad, 
so  as  to  assure  their  healthy 
progress. 

Expansion  of  Educa- 
tional Organs. 

Education  is  the  means  by 
which  the  human  intellect  is  de- 
veloped and  a virtuous  character 


built  np.  In  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  this  country,  the 
Government  recognizes  the  urgent 
necessity  of  spreading  education 
among  the  people  by  advanceing 
standard  of  educational  organs 
and  enriching  their  equipment. 
Accordingly  the  Government  is 
now  deliberating  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  school  course  for 
Korean  children,  improvement  of 
school  curriculums,  increase  in 
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schools,  and  the  establishment  of  s 
new  organs  for  higher  education, 
as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
those  already  existing.  But  no 
good  result  of  education  can  be 
achieved  through  the  completion 
of  its  system  and  arrangement, 
unless  it  is  reformed  and  improv- 
ed in  spirit  and  conduct.  I desire 
you,  gentlemen,  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  selection  and  super- 
intendence of  teachers  and  to 
endeavour  to  improve  the  method 
of  teaching. 


Encouragement  oe  Study 
of  Korean. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Korean 
language  is  very  important'  to 
officials  in  discharging  their  duties. 
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Accordingly,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  language  by 
them,  the  Government-General  in- 
tends to  find  a way  for  granting 
special  liberal  allowances  to  those 
mastering  it.  Especially  great  is 
the  importance  of  the  mastery  of 
the  language  by  police  officers 
and  officials  serving  in  provincial 
governments,  as  they  daily  come 
in  contact  with  the  Korean  people. 
I ask  you  to  communicate  this 
idea  of  the  Government  to  your 
subordinates  and  induce  them  to 
take  up  the  study  of  Korean  in 
earnest. 


Maintenance  of  Official 
Discipline. 

' With  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  official  discipline,  the  preceding 
heads  of  the  Government-General 
frequently  issued  instructions,  so 
that  I do  not  doubt  that  you  are 
always  paying  due  attention  to 
the  subject.  I see,  however,  that 
the  morality  of  society  is  very 
loose  of  late,  and  there  is  a tenden- 
cy for  its  bad  effects  to  appear 
among  Government  officials  in 
general.  I regret  that  I frequently 
hear  of  various  unpleasant  affairs 
taking  place  among  them.  I ask 


you  to  drive  home  in  the  minds  of 
officials  under  you  that  they  are 
expected  to  be  examples  for  the 
people  at  large  and  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  prestige  due  to 
their  positions. 

No  Hurry  in  Achieving 
Results. 

Since  my  arrival  here,  I have 
been  working  hard  together  with 
gentlemen  under  me  with  a view 
to  obtaining  same  good  results  of 
the  new  regime.  It  is,  however, 
less  than  two  months  since  it  was 
inaugurated.  The  new  policy  of 
the  Governor-General  is  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  realized,  and  those 
measures  already  taken  for  its 
realization  have  not  as  yet  borne 
fruit.  All  this  I regret  very 
much,  but  I shall  continue  to  put 
forth  my  best  efforts  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  country  a new  and 
happy  feature.  Gentlemen,  I be- 
seech you  to  remember  the  great 
responsibility  reposed  in  you,  to 
appreciate  the  motives  and  ideas 
of  the  new  regime,  and  to  dischar- 
ge your  duty  with  courage  and 
without  flinching.  The  admini- 
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strative  reform  we  have  taken  up, 
however,  must  be  preceded  b}r  cir- 
cumspect deliberation  and  study, 
as  well  as  by  the  amendment  of 
existing  institutions.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  must  be  provided  for. 
Unless  we  are  given  time,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  achieve  our 
desired  end.  Together  with  you 
I wish  to  go  on  our  work  slowly 
but  steadily,  thinking  deeply  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  Above 
all,  I am  determined  not  to  be 
swayed  by  the  superficial  criticism 
of  the  public  and  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  endeavouring  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  our  labour,  so  that 
we  may  not  commit  blunders  by 
acting  thoughtlessly.  Gentlemen, 
many  of  you  have  lived  long  in 
Chosen  and  are  well  versed  in 
affairs  and  in  the  conditions  in 
your  localities.  I desire  you  to 
take  the  present  opportunity  to 
submit  to  me  your  views  without 
the  least  reservation  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  reform  of  the 
administration  of  this  country. 


Abolition  of  Flogging. 

(Sunday,  Oct.  19.) 

All  lovers  of  humanity  and  all 


friends  of  Japan  will  be  sincerely 
glad  at  the  declaration  made 
by  Dr.  Midzuno,  Administrative 
Superintendent,  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Provincial  Governors 
that  the  Government  has  decided 
to  abolish  flogging  in  Chosen. 
This  method  of  punishment  has 
long  been  practised  in  this  pen- 
insula and  is  used  against  minor 
offenders.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a simple  and 
effective  method  of  punishment  in 
by-gone  days,  when  people  were 
in  no  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
zation and  regarded  their  govern- 
ment with  fear,  as  if  it  was  a 
body  endowed  with  some  special 
divine  right.  And,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  in  not  a few  cases  pri- 
soners preferred  it  to  fines  or 
imprisonment,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  poor  and  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  fines  or  spend 
some  time  in  prison  leaving  their 
families  helpless  to  live  on  during 
their  absence.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Government- 
General  thought  it  expedient  to 
retain  it  for  some  time.  Never- 
theless, there  can  be  no  disputing 
that  it  is  a barbarous  method  of 
punishment,  extremely  repugnant 
to  the  sense  of  humanity,  which 
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no  civilized  government  would 
like  to  adopt,  however  effective 
it  might  be  in  attaining  the  end 
it  has  in  view.  Japan  undertook 
the  administration  of  this  penin- 
sula with  the  avowed  object  of 
civilizing  and  uplifting  its  deca- 
dent people,  and  has  succeeded 
more  or  less  in  doing  away  with 
some  of  their  bad  usages  and 
ideas.  It  was,  therefore,  entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which 
Japan  took  up  the  task  that,  in 
respect  to  this  particular  relic  of 
past  ages,  the  Japanese  authorities 
in  Chosen  considered  it  advisable 
not  to  abolish  it,  well  knowing 
that  it  was  antiquated  and 
deserved  to  be  made  a thing  of 
the  past.  Besides,  in  retaining 
it,  they  failed  to  see  that,  though 
Koreans  punished  in  this  way  by 
their  fellow-countrymen  might 
not  feel  particularly  humiliated, 
they  would  unduly  resent  it  if  so 
dealt  with  by  Japanese,  whom 
they  regarded  as  foreigners.  So, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  continuation 
of  this  method  of  punishment  by 
the  Japanese  authorities  was  a 
great  factor  in  making  many  of 
the  Korean  people  bitterly  anta- 
gonistic to  them. 

We  are  sincerely  glad  that  the 
new  Government-General  has  now 


recognized  the  mistake  of  its 
predecessors  in  regard  to  this 
point,  and  that  it  is  determined 
to  correct  it.  In  this  connection, 
however,  we  must  remind  those 
good  friends  of  Japan,  who, 
sharing  our  views,  have  repeated- 
ly expressed  their  desire  quickly 
to  see  the  obnoxious  method  of 
punishment  abolished,  and  seem 
to  be  impatient  at  the  apparent 
tardiness  of  the  authorities  in 
doing  it,  that,  before  forsaking  it, 
the  Government  must  provide 
and  complete  arrangements  for 
the  punishment  of  those  minor 
offences,  which  hitherto  came 
under  that  form  of  punishment. 
As  many  of  those  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  enough  money 
to  pay  fines,  prison  cells  must  be 
erected  to  take  them  in.  In  doing 
so,  funds  must  first  be  obtained 
and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the 
estimates  required  are  approved 
by  the  Imperial  Diet  in  Tokyo. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  apparent 
delay  of  the  authorities  in  carry- 
ing out  the  reform  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  unavoidable.  Frankly  speak- 
ing, we  wish  that  the  authorities 
would  pardon,  or  postpone  the 
execution  of  sentence  on  all  “ inde- 
pendence” demonstrators,  except 
their  ringleaders,  and  thus  make 
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room  in  the  prisons  for  those 
offenders,  so  that  the  abolition  of 
flogging  might  immediately  be 
carried  out. 


Cholera  and  Drought. 

(Friday,  Sept.  12) 

This  has  been  an  eventful  year 
for  Chosen.  Not  to  mention  the 
“ independence  ” agitation,  which 
has  caused  unrest  throughout  the 
peninsula,  two  occurrences  that 
have  taken  place,  as  serious  in 
nature  as  the  movement  just  refer- 
red to,  are  enough  to  make  the 
present  year  a black  one  for  this 
part  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
These  are  the  threatened  spread 
of  cholera  and  the  visitation  of 
drought  in  North-western  Chosen. 

As  for  the  former,  in  spite  of  all 
preventive  measures  taken  along 
the  Manchurian  frontier,  the 
dread  epidemic  has  already  in- 
vaded the  north-western  provinces 
and  so  far  700  cases  have  been 
reported.  Seoul  is  so  far  safe, 
but  the  epidemic  has  already  bro- 
ken out  at  Songdo  and  is,  figura- 
tively speaking,  knocking  at  our 
very  doors.  At  this  critical  time, 
it  is  reassuring  that  the  authori- 
ties, in  the  midst  of  many  urgent 


matters  claiming  their  attention, 
are  taking  steps  in  dead  earnest 
to  nip  the  threatened  danger  in 
the  bud.  To  combat  the  epi- 
demic a committee  has  been  organ- 
ized with  Dr.  Midzuno,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Superintendent,  as 
chairman,  and  a number  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  are  coming  from 
Japan  to  assist  those  here  in  con- 
quering the  scourge,  360,000  yen 
having  been  appropriated  for 
meeting  the  expenses  required. 
Elsewhere  we  reproduce  to-day 
an  interesting  article  * by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Gale,  describing  how  the 
Japanese  authorities  successfully 
suppressed  the  epidemic  several 
yearsago  when,  as  now,  it  threat- 
ened to  work  havoc  in  the  city. 
We  hope  and  are  confident  that 
this  year  again  the  authorities 
will  deal  with  the  situation  with 
similar  success. 

Even  more  seriousthan  the  prob- 
lem of  cholera  is  that  of  the  long 
and  severe  drought  that  prevailed 
in  North-western  Chosen  during  ' 
the  summer  and  ruined  practically 
all  agricultural  crops  in  that  part 
of  the  peninsula.  On  this  account 
tens  of  thousands  of  poor  pea- 
sants are  face  to  face  with  the 
terrible  prospect  of  hunger  and 
cold  during  the  coming  cold  sea- 

* See  Appendix  B. 
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son.  The  Korean  agricultural  po- 
pulace is  notoriously  poor.  Dur- 
ing the  warmer  seasons  those 
who  have  failed  to  harvest  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  the  field 
on  account  of  the  drought,  are 
able  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
by  being  employed  as  labourers, 
but  when  the  freezing  season  sets 
in  and  all  out-door  work  is  sus- 
pended, they  will  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  their  daily  food. 
Unless  they  are  relieved  then, 
thousands  of  them  will  die  from 
hunger  and  cold,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  hunger  riots  will 
break  out.  The  relief  of  these 
people  is  one  of  the  weighty  tasks 
that  must  be  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished by  the#  new  governors 
of  Chosen.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  five  million  koku  of  rice 
and  other  cereals  will  be  found 
short  this  year.  At  the  most  con- 
servative estimate,  this  shortage 
of  the  staple  food  means  the  loss 
of  a hundred  million  yen.  Some- 
how or  other  the  Government 
must  make  the  loss  good  and 
provide  the  sufferers  from  the 
drought  with  food  and  clothing. 
It  is  really  a stupendous  task. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  pessi- 
mistic. Even  before  the  new  Gov- 
ernor-General and  the  new  Ad- 


ministrative Superintendent  left 
Tokyo  for  their  posts,  they  had 
seen  the  gravity  qf  the  problem 
and  had  drawn  up  a plan  for 
solving  it.  They  have  now  set 
themselves  to  the  work  by  ap- 
pointing a committee  to  study 
measures  to  be  taken,  so  that  no 
people  shall  die  for  want  of  food, 
On  this  committee,  Dr.  Midzuno, 
whose  great  administrative  abili- 
ty is  universally  recognized,  is  again 
chairman.  Confidence  may  well 
be  reposed  in  him  and  his  subor- 
dinates that  they  will  satisfactori- 
ly discharge  their  duties  and  win 
for  themselves  the  gratitude  of  the 
Korean  masses  and  that  of  their 
well-wishers. 


Fighting  the  Cholera 
Epidemic. 

(Friday,  Oct.  3) 

Seoul  has  fortunately  not  as 
yet  been  invaded  by  cholera,  but 
the  epidemic  is  still  raging  in 
many  places  in  the  interior.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  report,  up 
to  September  30  altogether  4,792 
cases  appeared  throughout  the 
peninsula,  the  patients  including 
3,859  Koreans,  101  Japanese,  and 
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9 Chinese.  Of  these  3,017 
Koreans,  56  Japanese,  and  5 
Chinese  died.  The  epidemic,  hav- 
ing come  from  Manchuria,  was 
at  first  most  virulent  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces,  but  thanks  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
authorities  to  stamp  it  out,  it  has 
now  very  much  subsided  there. 
It  is  now  the  southern  provinces, 
that  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
run by  it,  the  town  of  Kangkyong 
on  the  Honam  Line  having  al- 
ready reported  104  cases. 

The  people  at  large  in  Chosen 
know  but  little  how,  in  face  of 
great  difficulty  and  personal  peril, 
the  authorities  concerned  are  figh- 
ting the  scourge.  Accordingly 
they  scarcely  think  of  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  the  beneficent 
work  the  authorities  are  carrying 
on  for  protecting  them  from  the 
attack  of  the  terrible  disease. 
But  we  believe  that  if  it  were 
known,  the  general  public  would 
only  be  too  ready  to  give  due  cre- 
dit to  the  authorities  for  it.  A 
representative  of  ours  has  just 
had  the  privilege  of  interviewing 
Surgeon-General  Dr.  Haga,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Government-General 
Hospital  in  Seoul,  who  is  direct- 
ing the  campaign  against  cholera, 
and  has  obtained  some  interesting 


details  concerning  it.  These  are 
given  below  : 

The  work  of  preventing  or 
stamping  out  the  epidemic  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  on  account  of 
Korean  people  lacking  the  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  hygiene.  They 
know  that  cholera  is  contagious 
but  do  not  know  how  it  spreads. 
For  instance,  they  have  no  idea 
that  the  cholera  bacillus  is  trans- 
mitted through  food  and  drink. 

In  consequence,  when  a man  dies 
from  cholera  his  relatives  and 
friends  do  not  hesitate  to  come  to 
his  house  to  express  their  condo- 
lence with  the  bereaved  family. 

It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  that 
the  visitors  are  entertained  with 
food  and  drink.  It  is  also  very 
rare  that,  when  death  takes  place 
in  a family,  the  authorities  are 
immediately  informed  of  it  even 
though  it  has  been  caused  by 
cholera.  It  is  also  very  difficult 
to  isolate  an  infected  house,  for 
though  such  a house  is  placed  un- 
der police  surveillance,  the  inmates 
will  seize  every  opportunity  to  go 
out,  especially  during  the  night 
time.  For  all  these  reasons,  the 
epidemic,  when  it  occurs  in  a 
place,  usually  spreads  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity  before  the  authorities 
can  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 

•m 
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To  combat  tbe  scourge,  the 
authorities  have  organized  more 
than  twenty  epidemic  prevention 
corps,  each  corps  being  composed 
of  three  to  six  physicians,  fifteen 
nurses,  one  pharmacist,  one  assis- 
tant pharmacist  and  one  police- 
man. These  corps,  each  led  by 
an  expert  bacteriologist,  have 
been  despatched  to  infected 
places  to  treat  patients,  disinfect 
infected  houses,  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic  in  other 
ways  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  authorities.  Besides  these, 
about  twenty-five  mobile  epidemic 
prevention  corps  have  also  been 
organized.  Each  of  these  is  com- 
posed of  one  physician  and  one 
or  two  nurses,  and  when  a case 
is  reported  at  a place  other 
than  those  already  infected,  it  is 
instantly  sent  there  to  undertake 
similar  work. 

All  cholera  patients  are  treated 
free  and,  in  places  having  no  iso- 
lation hospitals,  houses  are  tem- 
porarily borrowed  to  convert  them 
into  such.  Vaccine  injection  is 
also  given  free  to  all  desiring  it. 
In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying 
that  people  have  begun  to  appre- 
ciate its  efficacy  and  the  number 
of  those  desiring  to  be  given  it 
is  rapidly  increating.  They  are 


also  given  free  creosote  pills.  In 
addition,  when  infected  houses 
or  villages  are  isolated,  food, 
boiled  drinking  water,  and  other 
supplies  are  distributed  free  among 
all  the  inmates. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
qualified  physicians  practising  in 
infected  places  have  been  called  to 
service.  It  is  to  their  great  credit 
that  they  have  rendered  and  are 
rendering  very  valuable  service. 
Still  a shortage  in  expert  bacte- 
riologists having  been  found,  thirty 
experts  have  been  invited  from 
the  Government  Infectious  Dis- 
eases Investigation  Laboratory 
and  the  similar  institution  cond- 
ucted by  Dr.  Kitazato  in  Tokyo, 
each  at  the  salary  of  500  yen  a 
month.  They  have  already  ar- 
rived and  are  at  work  in  Chosen. 

As  may  be  expected  this  cam- 
paign against  cholera  entails  a 
great  expenditure.  Already  600, 
000  yen  has  been  appropriated  to 
it,  but  the  fund  having  been  found 
still  short,  the  defrayment  of  300, 
000  yen  more  will  soon  be  asked 
for.  But  the  expenditure  of 
money,  great  as  it,  is  of  little 
consideration.  It  is  the  toil  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  physicians, 
nurses,  and  policemen,  who  have 
been  and  are  working  day  and 
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night  under  great  difficulties,  in 
comfortless  places  and  in  face  of 
personal  peril,  that  we  should 
not  forget.  But  for  their  efforts, 
cholera  would  have  ravaged  the 
entire  peninsula,  daily  claiming 
thousands  of  victims  as  it  did  in 
former  days.  In  Seoul  alone,  as 
Dr.  J.  S.  Gale  says  in  an  article 
entitled  “ Cholerain  Korea  ’’which 
we  reprinted  in  these  columns  a 
few  weeks  ago,  800,  900,  1,000 
dead  a day  used  to  be  the  record 
before  the  Japanese  undertook  the 
administration  of  this  peninsula. 
Even  though  the  epidemic  may 
invade  the  city,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  no  such  terrible  record 
will  have  again  to  be  put  down. 
For  this,  hats  off  to  the  authori- 
ties. 


Relief  of  Sufferers  from 
Drought. 

(Sunday,  Oct.  12) 

We  have  already  referred  in 
these  columns  to  the  gloomy  pro- 
spect of  famine  during  the  coming 
winter  in  north-western  Chosen  in 
consequence  of  tbe  severe  drought 
experienced  there  in  summer  last. 
We  reported  that  the  Government 


had  organised  a committee  with 
Dr.  Midzuno,  Administrative  Su- 
perintendent, as  chairman  to 
study  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  and  that 
it  had  despatched  Mr.  Nishimura, 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Bureau, 
to  the  affected  region  to  inspect  the 
actual  conditions.  Mr.  Nishimu- 
ra returned  from  his  trip  some 
days  ago  and  reports  that  the  af- 
fected region  comprises  Kyongki, 
North  and  South  Choongchong, 
South  Kyongsang,  Whanghai, 
North  Pyong-an,  Kang  won,  and 
South  Hamkyong  Provinces.  The 
drought  continued  for  forty-five 
days  and  according  to  people  of 
the  localities  affected,  was  so  se- 
vere that  the  like  of  it  had  not 
been  experienced  for  many  years 
past.  Mr.  Nishimura  found  that 
the  severity  of  the  natural  calami- 
ty differed  in  degree  in  different 
places.  There  are  many  places 
where  practically  no  agricultural 
crops  were  obtained,  while  in 
others  more  or  less  crops  were 
obtained.  In  districts  most  se- 
verely affected  the  majority  of 
inhabitants  are  face  to  face  with 
hunger  during  the  coming  winter. 
As  to  measures  to  be  taken  for 
their  relief,  Mr.  Nishimura 
states  : — 
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The  Government  will  encour- 
age landowners  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple to  help  their  tenants  and  poor- 
er folks  as  best  as  they  can,  and 
in  cases  where  it  is  found  neces- 
sary will  free  them  from  paying  « 
the  land  tax  for  this  year  or  re- 
duce the  amount  of  it  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  Government  will  also 
start  the  construction  of  new 
highways,  so  as  to  give  work  to 
sufferers.  To  those  in  extremely 
needy  circumstances  and  who  are 
physically  unfit  for  labour  and  so 
cannot  earn  wages,  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  free  food.  Above 
all,  the  Government  is  taking 
pains  to  provide  ways  and  means 
for  transporting  to  and  distribu- 
ting food  among  the  affected  dis- 
tricts, so  that  there  may  be  no 
shortage  of  it  at  any  place  and  at 
any  time. 

All  these  plans  are  excellent  and 
we  have  none  other  to  suggest  to 
the  authorities.  We  are  confident 
that,  though  the  relief  work  in 
question  is  a big  task,  the  auth- 
orities will  handle  it  in  a satisfac- 
tory and  successful  manner.  Only 
we  should  like  to  say  that,  in 
executing  the  relief  measures,  the 
authorities  should  be  very  prompt 
and  allow  no  red-tapeism  to 
stand  in  their  wa}\  A gift  given 


in  time  is  more  appreciated  than 
two  given  too  late.  So  when  the 
least  sign  is  noticed  that  people 
are  hungry,  there  should  be  no 
tedious  and  complicated  official 
t investigation  of  their  condition, 
but  the  hand  of  succour  should  be 
promptly  extended  to  them.  It 
is  better  to  be  too  generous  than 
to  be  too  miserly  in  all  such  mat- 
ters. Another  thing  which  we 
urge  the  authorities  to  remember 
is  that  they  should  not  think  of 
relying  on  foreign  help.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  foreign  missionaries  and 
other  foreigners  in  this  country 
will  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter  and  raise  subscriptions 
amongst  themselves  and  their 
friends  abroad  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers. Of  course,  should  such 
foreign  help  be  offered,  the  authori- 
ties should  gratefully  receive  it, 
but  it  behooves  them  to  be  so 
thorough  and  successful  in  their 
work  that  no  foreigners  will  feel 
the  need  of  their  help.  Japan  is 
now  rich  enough  to  undertake 
single-handed  the  feeding  of  any 
number  of  starving  people  of  her 
own. 
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Campaign  of  Slander. 

(Thursday,  Sept.  18) 

It  is  evident  that  for  some  time 
past  some  sinister  force  - has  been 
at  work  in  America  to  stir  up  ill 
feeling  in  the  American  people 
against  Japan  and  injure  the  tra- 
ditional friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  two  nations.  The 
Shantung  issue  and  the  Korean 
question  have  been  made  capital 
of  by  those  engaged  in  this  ne- 
farious work,  innumerable  being 
the  stories  printed  in  the  American 
press  representing  Japan  in  the 
blackest  possible  colour.  An 
American  friend  of  ours  has  just 
written  us  that  there  is  certainly 
some  money  being  spent  some- 
where in  the  States  in  a campaign 
against  Japan,  those  conducting 
it  taking  advantage  of  the  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  the  Far 
Eastern  situation.  Our  friend, 
who  is  a prominent  writer  and  an 
authority  on  things  Japanese,  says 
that  he  is  doing,  and  will  do,  all 
that  he  can  to  help  the  Japanese 
cause.  He  hopes,  and  believes 
that,  with  time,  the  whole  matter 
will  be  cleared  up  satisfactorily. 


We  share  the  hope  and  belief  of 


just  quoted,  that  the  present  cam- 
paign of  slander  against  Japan 
will  gradually  disappear  as  the 
American  people  learn  by  degrees 
what  Japan  has  been  doing  and 
u will  do  concerning  Shangtung  and 
Chosen.  As,  however,  the  sooner 
the  sky  is  cleared  up  the  better  it 
is  for  both  America  and  Japan, 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  correct 
these  misrepresentations  and  exag- 
gerations which  have  been  so  un- 
scrupulously disseminated  in  the 
States  by  the  enemies  of  Japan. 

We  are  grateful  that,  while 
Japan  has  many  enemies,  she  has 
also  many  good  friends,  like  the 
gentleman  we  have  mentioned, 
who  have  done  and  will  do  much 
on  her  behalf  to  disillusion  the 
American  people.  Leaders  of  the 
Japanese  people,  regardless  whe- 
ther they  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  or  not,  must  endea- 
vour to  help  such  American  friends 
of  ours  by  supplying  them  with 
correct  information  and  other  ma- 
terial, so  as  to  facilitate  the  good 
work  they  are  doing  for  our  coun- 
try. As  a matter  of  fact,  our 
leaders  greatly  neglected  to  pay 
due  attention  to  this  important 
matter.  That  is,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  why  our 
country  has  to  suffer  to-day  from 
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the  unjust  and  malicious  accusa- 
tion being  constantly  made 
against  it  in  foreign  countries, 
particularly  in  America,  that  she 
is  another  Germany.  To  free  her- 
self from  the  odium  of  this  accusa- 
tion, Japan  must  show  by  deed 
that  she  is  not  what  she  is  repre- 
sented to  be . and  thus  let  the 
world  know  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Korean  pro- 
blem in  particular,  we  may  quote 
here  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of 
August  15.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  astonishing  stories  that  have 
lately  been  appearing  in  many 
American  papers.  It  is  headed 
“ Missionaries  Abused  by  Japs  ” 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

Attacks  on  American  missionaries  in  Korea, 
as  well  as  a Hun-like  clutch  on  the  entire  country, 
is  the  charge  made  against  the  Japanese  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Welbon,  a missionary  to  Korea, 
who  arrived  here  yesterday  on  the  Pacific  Mail  liner 
Ecuador. 

Welbon,  who  escaped  from  Korea  only 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  by  a 
careful  disguise,  said  that  he  had  seen  three  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  whose  names  he  did  not  know 
as  he  was  in  disguise  and  could  not  interfere, 
beaten  by  Japanese  soldiers  in  the  main  street  of 
Seoul.  He  said  : 

Japanese  government  of  Korea  is  a frightful 
thing.  The  Koreans  are  bound  in  nothing  short 
of  slavery  and  a system  of  frightfulness  is  keeping 
the  people  in  subjection. 

I have  come  here  to  attempt  to  rouse  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  terrible  things 
that  are  going  on  in  Korea  under  Japanese  rule. 


It  is  worse  than  the  worst  that  was  ever  told  of 
the  Germans  in  Belgium. 

In  Seoul  alone  there  are  thousands  of  Koreans 
in  jail  for  alleged  political  offences.  The  Koreans 
are  attempting  to  rise  against  the  grinding  of  the 
Japanese  heel,  but  they  can  do  little  without  out- 
side help. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  mean  nothing  to  the 
Japanese  in  Korea.  They  laugh  at  the  United 
States  and  do  what  they  will  with  American  mis- 
sionaries. I was  stationed  in  Pyongyang  and 
made  my  escape  from  the  country,  after  repeated 
threats  and  insults  from  the  Japanese  only  after 
disguising  myself,  my  wife  and  daughter. 

On  the  way  to  the  coast  in  Seoul  I saw  three 
missionaries  attacked  by  Japanese  soldiers  with 
bayonets  on  their  rifles.  They  were  evidently 
Americans  and  I believe  that  at  least  two  of  them 
were  badly  wounded.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
interfere.  It  is  a case  for  interference  by  our 
government. 

The  Koreans  are  revolting  as  they  can.  Some 
of  the  more  courageous  started  the  publication  of 
a paper  in  defense  of  their  country,  but  the  paper 
was  suppressed  and  the  publishers  disappeared. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  story  is 
very  cleverly  woven.  It  is  not 
entirely  false,  but  is  a gross  exag- 
geration. For  instance,  the  alle- 
gation that  three  American  mis- 
sionaries were  beaten  in  the  main 
street  of  Seoul  is  absolutely 
groundless.  But  it  is  unfortun- 
ately true  that  a missiony  was 
roughly  treated  by  some  Japanese 
at  a provincial  town  during  a 
disturbance  there.  The  authori- 
ties duly  apologised  to  him  and 
the  matter  was  closed.  Except 
for  this  case  and  another,  in  which 
two  American  ladies  had  an  un- 
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pleasant  experience  at  Pyong- 
yang, also  during  a disturbance, 
no  similar  incidents  occurred  any- 
where during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disturbances.  As  for  the 
story  that  its  narrator  and  his 
family  escaped  in  disguise,  it  is 
simply  ridiculous.  No  less  mis- 
leading are  all  the  other  allega- 
tions made  in  his  narrative,  but 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  refute 
them.  Our  purpose  in  quoting  it 
is  to  show  to  our  authorities  and 
people  at  large  to  what  extent 
they  are  being  misrepresented  in 
America.  It  is  of  no  use  to  be 
angry  at  the  disseminators  of  such 
stories.  Let  us  leave  them  alone. 
Some  day  they  will  see  their  error 
and  repent.  What  is  important 
for  all  of  us  to  be  very  careful 
about  is  that  we  should  act  in 
such  a way  that  will  give  our 
enemies  no  cause  to  attack  us 
with  any  degree  of  authority. 

Korean  Question  at  Peace 
Conference. 

(Sunday,  Sept.  21) 
Captain  K.  Nomura,  of  the  Im- 
perial Navy,  who  was  a member 
of  the  suite  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Delegation  to  Paris,  recently  visi- 
ting town,  has  given  an  interesting 


account  of  the  Peace  Conference 
to  a representative  of  the  Keijo 
Nippo,  referring  particularly  to  the 
movement  of  representatives  of 
Korean  agitators.  He  says  that 
there  were  numerous  movements 
behind  the  scenes,  including  those 
of  Chinese  and  Koreans,  which 
concerned  Japan.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  Chinese  movements,  the 
agitation  carried  on  in  Paris  by 
leaders  of  Korean  malcontents 
did  not  attract  even  the  slightest 
attention  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
Not  only  was  the  Korean  problem 
never  discussed  at  the  peace  table, 
but  it  was  not  even  made  a topic 
of  conversation  by  secretaries  of 
the  conference.  To  those  Koreans, 
who,  in  their  ignorance  of  world 
politics,  labour  under  the  delusion 
that  the  Korean  problem  was 
made  a subject  of  discussion  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  Captain 
Nomura  would  like  to  say  that 
they  are  greatly  mistaken  in  hold- 
ing such  an  idea. 

The  Peace  Conference,  Captain 
Nomura  goes  on  to  say,  was  held 
primarily  to  discuss  peace  terms 
to  be  imposed  on  Germany  and 
her  allies  and  also  the  league  of 
nations.  In  consequence  many 
important  questions,  such  as  those 
relating  to  labour,  restriction  of 
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armament,  freedom  of  high  seas, 
and  so  forth,  were  brought  up  for 
discussion  one  after  another. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  confer- 
ence to  consider  such  a trivial 
question  as  the  theory  of  Korean 
independence,  a theory  emanating 
from  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  idea  of  racial  self-determina- 
tion. The  American  people,  to 
whom  Korean  malcontents  look 
up  to  as  their  supporters,  fully  un- 
derstand as  a whole  the  stand- 
point of  Japan,  and  have  no  idea 
whatever  of  supporting  them  at 
the  risk  of  wounding  the  feeling 
of  the  Japanese.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a small  section  of  Americans 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
aspiration  of  Korean  agitators, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  are  entirely  indi- 
fferent to  it,  having  no  interest  in 
the  Korean  problem. 

The  binding  force  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  concludes  Captain  No- 
mura, became  very  much  restric- 
ted after  it  was  discussed  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  does  not 
commit  any  nations  subscribing 
to  it  to  interference  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  other  nations.  The 
Korean  question  is  an  internal  af- 
fair of  Japan,  and  Japan  alone  is 
entitled  to  solve  it.  It  is  a great 


mistake  to  think  that  it  will  be 
considered  at  the  coming  conferen- 
ce of  the  League  to  be  held  in  the 
States  before  long. 


Newspapers  in  Chosen. 

(Sunday,  Sept.,  28) 

A little  news  item  appearing  in 
our  yesterday’s  issue  is,  we  think, 
worth  a comment.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“Official  permission  has  been  granted  the  Chosen 
Shimbun,  published  at  Chemulpo,  to  remove 
its  office  to  Seoul.  Our  contemporary  will  esta- 
blish its  new  office  in  Koganemachi  2-chome.” 

We  take  this  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  realization  of  the  promise 
made  by  the  new  Government- 
General  that  there  should  be  no 
arbitrary  interference  with  the 
freeedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  under  the  old 
regime  it  was  practically  impossi- 
ble for  any  body  to  start  a new 
newspaper  in  Chosen,  and  no 
newspaper  could  change  its  place 
of  publication.  The  Chosen  Shim- 
bun  above  referred  to  had  its  office 
at  Chemulpo  for  a long  time,  but 
was  practically  a metropolitan 
paper.  It  collects  its  news  ma- 
terial mostly  at  Seoul,  has  its 
editorial  and  business  offices  here, 
and  most  of  its  subscribers  are 
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inhabitants  of  the  capital.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  our  contemporary 
had  to  continue  its  publication 
at  Chemulpo,  because  the  author- 
ities would  not  grant  permission 
to  its  reasonable  application  fre- 
quently made  in  the  past  to  shift 
its  publishing  office  to  Seoul.  The 
authorities  seem  to  have  had  an 
unwritten  law  to  which  they  were 
fast  bound  that  there  should  be 
no  two  newspapers  in  any  place 
and  no  newspaper  should  be  al- 
lowed to  change  its  place  of  pub- 
lication, nor  any  new  daily  journal 
permitted  to  be  started  in  Chosen. 

In  justice  to  the  authorities  it 
must  be  said  that  in  following 
this  rule  they  had  a very  good 
motive.  In  days  before  an- 
nexation, this  peninsula  had  too 
many  newspapers.  In  Seoul,  for 
instance,  there  were  published 
several  Japanese,  four  or  five 
Korean,  and  two  English  daily 
papers.  One  bad  result  of  this 
was  that  all  of  them  suffered  from 
financial  difficulties  and  many  of 
their  proprietors  and  editors  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  not  altoge- 
ther clean  methods  to  increase 
their  incomes.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, it  was  chiefly  citizens  of  Seoul 
who  sufferred  the  consequence. 
Partly  to  protect  them  and  partly 


to  prevent  the  publication  of  sedi- 
tious and  inflammatory  news  and 
opinions  at  the  time  of  transition, 
the  authorities  considered  it  advis- 
able to  make  one  paper  for  one 
city  an  established  rule.  This 
policy  was  continued  for  nearly 
ten  years.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
it  was  altogether  bad,  but  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  it  was  a 
policy  to  be  pursued  for  a time 
only  and  not  to  be  continued  for 
so  long  a time. 

The  permission  just  given  the 
Chosen  Shimbun  to  shift  its  place 
of  publication,  though  a trivial 
matter  in  itself,  is  a straw  show- 
ing in  what  direction  the  wind  is 
beginning  to  blow.  It  shows 
that  the  authorities  are  ready  to 
grant  the  reasonable  desires  of 
the  people  without  regard  to  anti- 
quated precedents  and  rules.  It 
also  shows,  we  earnestly  hope, 
that  they  are  now  ready  to  grant 

the  freedom  of  the  press.  We  hear 
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that  since  the  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral announced  his  intended  re- 
forms, a few  Korean  and  Japan- 
ese journalists  have  applied  for 
permission  to  start  new  journals. 
Provided  they  are  respectable  men 
of  good  standing,  there  is,  we 
think,  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  refuse  their  applica- 
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tions.  We  need  not  say  that 
newspapers  are  very  useful  organs, 
through  which  the  authorities  can 
find  out  popular  grievances  and 
hear  popular  opinions.  It  is 
manifest  from  several  things  they 
have  already  undertaken  that  the 
new  Governors  of  Chosen  sincerely 
desire  to  know  the  popular  minds. 
If  so,  they  will  do  well  if  they 
allow  the  publication  of  new 
journals  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  will  be  a reform,  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  all. 


The  Safety  Valve. 

(Saturday,  Oct.  4) 

The  Government  did  well  in 
forestalling  and  frustrating  all 
plots  of  Korean  agitators  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  order  of 
Seoul  on  October  1,  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  the  Government- 
General  regime.  For  some  days 
preceding  that  day,  ominous  ru- 
mours had  been  in  the  air  that 
something  unusual  would  take 
place  in  the  city,  fear  having  even 
been  entertained  in  some  quarters 
that  it  would  witness  some  scenes 
of  bloodshed.  To  prevent  any 
such  untoward  oceurreences,  the 


authorities  put  the  city  under  very 
strict  police  surveillance,  even, 
according  to  a report,  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  we  are  not 
prepared  bo  vouch,  going  to  the 
length  of  putting  under  detention 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple of  suspicious  character.  Pro- 
bably due  to  the  precautionary 
measures  taken  by  the  authorities, 
nothing  serious  took  place  on  the 
memorable  day.  Some  Korean 
shops  in  Chongno  Streetclosed  their 
doors  during  the  morning,  but  in 
consequence  of  a warning  issued 
to  their  keepers  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Province,  all  of 
them  reopened  by  noon.  Except 
this,  all  was  quiet  in  the  city  and 
it  has  since  continued  to  be  so. 

None  are,  however,  so  foolish 
as  to  think  that  the  nefarious  ac- 
tivities of  Korean  agitators  have 
been  completely  checked.  Far 
from  it,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  they  will  renew  their 
efforts  to  hamper  the  reform  work 
of  the  new  Government  and  seize 
every  opportunity  that  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  incite  the  masses  to 
fresh  rioting.  It  is  their  life  and 
business  to  keep  up  agitations 
against  the  Government,  so  that 
the  latter  may  have  little  time  to 
carry  out  its  liberal  policy  and 
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win  back  the  hearts  of  the  Korean 
people  at  large.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  situation  will  be 
far  from  being  reassuring  for 
many  days  to  come.  Meanwhile 
the  Government  cannot  but  help 
maintaining  the  resolute  attitude 
it  has  been  taking,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  serious  development 
appearing. 

Nevertheless,  we  venture  to 
ui-ge  the  authorities  to  be  prompt 
in  carrying  out  their  promised 
reforms.  Above  all  we  earnestly 
hope  that  they  will  relax  their 
control  of  the  press  and  permit  the 
publication  of  Korean  papers. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  demon- 
strations of  March  last  were  the 
outburst  of  pent-up  feelings  of  the 
Korean  people,  who  had  not  been 
allowed  to  speak  out  their  minds 
for  ten  long  years.  All  their  com- 
plaints, dissatisfactions,  and  grie- 
vances, that  had  not  been  given 
expression  to  and  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  that  length  of  time, 
were  brought  out  in  that  one 
shout,  “Mansei  !”  Will  the  new 
Government  still  refuse  to  hear  the 
popular  voice  through  the  press? 
We  think  not.  We  trust  that  the 
authorities  have  fully  digested  the 
bitter  pills  of  experience  and  are 
now  prepared  to  provide  a safety 


valve  for  popular  grievances  by 
allowing  the  Korean  people  to 
have  their  own  press. 

After  this  has  been  done  and 
the  people  have  had  organs  for 
ventilating  their  discontent,  and 
after  the  Government  has  carri- 
ed out  other  reform  measures  it 
has  in  contemplation,  the  authori- 
ties may  rightly  takes  trong  mea- 
sures against  the  people  should 
they  still  show  themselves  recal- 
citrant. The  Government  must 
first  yield  to  their  reasonable 
demands,  and,  after  this  is  done, 
it  is  perfectly  right  for  it  to  expect 
them  to  be  peaceful  and  law-abi- 
ding. If,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment expects  the  people  to  be  docile 
before  conceding  their  rational 
desires,  we  are  very  much  afraid 
that  it  will  commit  a fatal  mis- 
take. 


Treatment  of  Koreans. 

(Friday,  Sept.,  26) 

In  the  course  of  an  address 
delivered  to  an  assembly  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank 
of  Chosen,  recently  in  session  in 

Seoul,  Mr.  Minobe,  the  Governor 
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of  the  Bank,  referred  to  the  de- 
sirability of  brotherly  relations 
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being  established  between  Japan- 
ese and  Koreans.  He  said  that 
the  task  of  bringing  about  such 
relations  between  the  two  peoples 
should  not  be  left  to  the  authori- 
ties alone,  but  that  the  general 
public  should  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  in  consummating  it. 
Mr.  Minobe  thought  that  one  of 
the  best  means  to  bring  Japanese 
and  Korean  people  into  closer 
relations  was  the  establishment  of 
intimate  economic  relations  be- 
tween them.  He  hoped  that  his 
hearers  would  not  only  endeavour 
to  remove  whatever  misunder- 
standing that  existed  between 
them,  but  would  help  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  closer  economic 
relations. 

All  will  cordially  endorse  this 
wise  suggestion  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Chosen.  It  does 
not  need  any  argument  to  show 
that  unless  the  people  at  large 
are  willing,  whatever  measure, 
however  good,  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  reconcile  Japanese 
and  Koreans  will  be  of  little  avail. 
Both  people  should  strive  to  live 
in  peace  and  perfect  harmony, 
each  showing  towards  the  other 
a spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Parti- 
cularly is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
Japanese  will  try  hard  to  win  the 


hearts  of  Koreans  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact.  This  is 
for  their  own  advantage.  None 
can  succeed  in  his  business  in 
any  place,  unless  he  is  directly  or 
indirectly  helped  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives  and  works. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Chosen. 
The  Koreans  people  are  very 
sentimental  and  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  little  acts  of  love 
and  kindness.  Accordingly,  it  is 
generally  found  that  those  Japan- 
ese who  have  achieved  succes 
in  their  avocations  are  those 
who  are  kind  to  their  Korean 
neighbours  and  are  regarded  by 
them  as  their  friends.  Cases  of 
good  Japanese  living  in  the  in- 
terior, who  were  protected  by 
their  Korean  friends  during  the 
recent  disturbances,  are  not  few. 
In  view  of  this,  all  Japanese  living 
in  the  peninsula  should  learn  that 
it  is  for  their  own  advantage  that 
they  treat  Koreans  with  brotherly 
feelings,  and  if  there  are  still  any 
who  continue  to  behave  them- 
selves arrogantly  towards  them, 
such  men  should  be  taught  to 
mend  their  ways. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hope 
that  intelligent  Koreans  will 
teach  their  subordinates  that  equal 
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treatment  comes  only  when  the 
Korean  people  prove  themselves 
the  equals  of  Japanese  in  every 
respect,  in  education,  in  wealth,  in 
culture.  A well-educated  young 
Korean  gentleman,  who  has  just 
returned  to  Seoul  from  Hokkaido, 
where  he  had  gone  to  inspect  the 
conditions  of  Korean  labourers 
employed  in  some  big  collieries 
there,  has  reported  to  us  that  he 
found  no  discrimination  whatever 
in  the  treatment  accorded  to 
them  and  to  the  Japanese  labour- 
ers. In  fact  Koreans  being  gener- 
ally stronger  than  Japanese  were 
being  given  better  treatment  and 
higher  wages.  For  instance,  they 
had  Korean  houses  specially 
built  for  them  to  live  in  and  were 
entitled  to  buy  at  half  the  current 
price  more  rice  than  their  Japanese 
confreres,  which  their  employers 
sold  for  their  benefit.  The  Korean 
labourers,  our  informant  said, 
were  generally  in  so  desirable  a 
position  that  voices  asking  for 
equal  treatment  were  occasionally 
raised  by  the  Japanese  miners. 

This  example  should  convince 
all  intelligent  Koreans  that  the 
question  of  discrimination  in  treat- 
ment is  a question  of  ability.  If 
Korean  people  will  only  show 
they  are  the  equals,  even  superiors, 


of  Japanese  in  ability,  they  will 
soon  have  no  reason  of  complain- 
ing about  discrimination  in  their 
treatment.  What,  therefore,  they 
must  first  endeavour  to  do  is  to 
improve  themselves. 

Force  or  Love  ? 

(Wednesday,  Oct.  1) 

At  a recent  meeting  of  represen- 
tative Japanese  journalists,  at 
which  a representive  of  the  Seoul 
Press  was  also  present,  the  present 
situation  in  Chosen  was  naturallv 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 
It  was  observed  by  our  represen- 
tative that,  except  himself,  all 
the  pressmen  present  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  repressive 
measures  being  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities to  cope  with  it.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  in  view  of 
the  dastardly  attempt  made  on 
the  life  of  the  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral on  the  -day  of  his  arrival  at 
his  post,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  nefarious  activities  of  Korean 
agitators  since  that  day,  such 
opinions  are  gaining  ground. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  only  a 
month  or  so  ago  there  were 
among  the  journalists  referred  to 
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some  who  advocated  liberal  poli- 
cies for  Chosen.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  people  who,  formerly 
kindly  disposed  towards  the 
Korean  people,  have  changed, 
like  them,  their  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  attitude  to  be  taken  to- 
wards them.  We  are  very  much 
afraid  that  unless  this  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  impatience  and  anger 
be  checked  in  some  way  or  other, 
some  very  bad  results  will  appear, 
causing  innocent  and  peaceful 
Korean  masses  to  suffer  the  worst 
consequences. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
authorities  to  coerce  the  Korean 
people  into  submission  by  force. 
By  resorting  to  it  they  will  no 
doubt  succeed  speedily  in  making 
the  whole  peninsula,  now  so 
restless,  once  more  as  tranauil  as 
before.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  tranquillity  ushered 
in  by  such  a method  will  not  last 
long.  It  should  be  adopted  only 
as  the  last  resort,  when  rioting 
takes  place  and  violence  is  shown 
by  rioters. 

For  having  alienated  and  embit- 
tered the  feelings  of  the  Korean 
people,  we  should  blame  none  but 
ourselves.  It  behooves  us  to  do 
all  we  can  to  reconcile  them  by 
showing  them  that  we  are  sincere  I 
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friends  of  theirs.  To  win  them 
back,  let  us  confront  them  with 
love  instead  of  force.  We  urge  all 
Japanese  leaders  to  enj oin  those  fol- 
lowing them  to  be  patient  and  mag- 
nanimous with  the  Korean  people, 
to  treat  them  with  kindness  and 
so  ultimately  win  their  hearts. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Baron 
Saito  and  Dr.  Midzuno  have  been 
pestered  with  advice  and  sug- 
gestions to  change  their  liberal 
policy.  We  trust,  however,  that 
they  are  too  great  statesmen  to 
waver  in  their  determination  and 
change  their  minds.  For  some 
time  to  come  the  reforms  they 
have  promised  may  not  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  Korean  people, 
and  the  latter  may  continue  to 
show  themselves  restless  and 
cross,  but  if  they  will  resolutely 
carry  them  on,  we  trust  that 
success  will  ultimately  fall  into 
their  hands.  It  is  lasting  peace 
and  good  will  that  it  is  their  aim 
to  establish  in  this  peninsula. 
Nothing  but  a policy  of  love  will 
enable  them  to  do  so.  It  is  a slow 
work  requiring  great  patience,  but 
is  the  only  sure  way  of  success. 
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Self-Conceit  of  Koreans. 

(Sunday,  Oct.,  5) 

A tendency  is  observable  that 
many  Japanese  living  in  Chosen 
are  displeased  at  the  changed 
attitude  and  behaviour  towards 
them  of  the  Korean  people  in  gen- 
eral. They  complain  that  Ko- 
reans, particularly  young  Koreans, 
have  lately  become  extremely  self- 
conceited,  argumentative  and  un- 
manageable, that  they  are  insolent 
towards  them,  and  that  when 
they  are  given  some  concession 
they  want  more.  This  change  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  Korean 
people  towards  the  Japanese  is 
largely  attributed  by  those  Ja- 
panese to  the  promise  of  admini- 
strative reforms  given  and  the 
tolerant  attitude  taken  towards 
the  Korean  people  by  the  new 
Government-General.  They,  there- 
fore, desire  that  the  authorities 
revert  to  the  old  strict  method  of 
government.  Are  they,  however, 
reasonable  in  their  complaint  and 
desire  ? 

We  must  admit  that  their 
complaint  is  not  altogether  with- 
out ground,  such  things  as  they 
object  to  being  observable  in  the 
acts  and  utterances  of  many  Ko- 
reans. In  fact,  the  way  in  which 


not  a few  young  Koreans  act  and 
speak  is  provoking  and  shows 
what  undue  value  they  place  on 
their  own  importance.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  those  knowing 
their  real  value  cannot  help  but 
be  disgusted  and  offended  at  their 
conceit,  and  consider  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  stern  dis- 
cipline. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  to  us  that 
instead  of  being  displeased  at  the 
changed  behaviour  of  the  Korean 
people,  the  Japanese  in  Chosen 
should  be  gratified  at,  and  proud 
of  it.  For  has  it  not  been  the 
consistent  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  change  the  Koreans  from 
the  decadent  and  slavish  people 
they  formerly  were  ? For  what 
purpose  has  our  Government  en- 
couraged education  among  them 
and  established  schools  for  them  ? 
For  what  purpose  has  our  Go- 
vernmemt  developed  industry  in 
this  peninsula  and  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  Korean  people  ? It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  dif- 
fusion of  modern  education,  the 
promotion  of  productive  industry, 
and  all  the  numerous  other  mea- 
sures taken  by  our  Government 
to  improve  conditions  in  this  pe- 
ninsula during  the  last  ten  years 
have  had  as  their  chief  aim  the 
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re-making  of  the  Koreans  into  a 
capable  and  self-respecting  people. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  this  poli- 
cy of  the  Government  has  been 
carried  out  with  perfect  success. 
Mistakes  have  been  committed 
and  better  methods  might  have 
been  employed.  Nevertheless,  even 
the  worst  opponent  of  the  Go- 
vernment-General regime  will  ad- 
mit that  the  policy  carried  out 
has  been  fruitful  of  good  results. 
The  Korean  people  in  general  are 
incomparably  better  off  to-day 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
They  are  richer  both  in  know- 
ledge and  material  wealth.  It  is 
only  natural  that  they  now 
want  to  assert  themselves  and 
claim  equality  in  all  matters  with 
the  Japanese.  True,  they  fre- 
quently overvalue  themselves  and 
put  forth  claims  such  as  they 
scarcely  deserve.  But  such  a 
phase  is  inevitable  in  a transition 
period  like  the  present.  Let  any- 
body, now  rich  in  the  experience 
of  life,  and  wise  and  sober  in  his 
idea,  look  back  at  his  conduct  in 
his  younger  days.  Did  he  not 
consider  himself  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe  and  the  wisest  man  in 
the  world  ? Did  not  all  his  elders 
appear  to  him  as  a group  of  old 
imbeciles,  blind  to  the  progress  of 
the  times  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of 


reason  ? Did  he  not  behave  to- 
wards them  with  anything  but 
politeness  and  put  before  them 
undue  claims  for  himself  ? To  us 
it  appears  that  the  Korean  people 
are  now  in  such  a mood  and 
temperament.  Because  they  have 
learned  something  and  obtained 
some  money,  they  think  themsel- 
ves as  capable  as  others  of  doing 
anything  and  everything.  For 
having  made  them  so,  the  Japan- 
ese should  be  thankful,  for  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  success  of  their  work 
done  for  them.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  Korean  people 
will  become  wiser,  moderate  in 
their  ideas,  and  reasonable  in 
their  claims,  just  as  a self-conceited 
young  man  fresh  from  college  be- 
comes a respectable  citizen  as  his 
knowledge  and  experience  ripen. 

No  Rising  Sun  Displayed 
on  National  Holidays. 

(Tuesday,  Oct.  7) 

No  Rising  Sun  is  hoisted  by 
Koreans  at  their  doors  on  nation- 
al holidays.  This  is  a fact  and 
a very  unpleasant  fact  to  Japanese. 
Mr.  Shakuo,  Editor  of  the  Cho- 
sen and  Manchuria , a Japanese 
monthly  published  in  Seoul,  takes 
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up  the  subject  for  discussion  in 
its  latest  issue.  Besides  publish- 
ing his  own,  Mr.  Shakuo  quotes 
the  opinions  on  the  matter  of 
several  leading  Japanese  gentle- 
men, including  Mr.  N.  Watanabe, 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  note  none  of  them  are  pleased 
at  the  Korean  behaviour  in  ques- 
tion, but  differ  in  their  opinions  as 
to  what  should  be  done  regarding 
it.  It  is  the  Editor  who  is  most 
outspoken.  He  considers  it  an 
act  of  traitors,  reflecting  contempt 
on  the  prestige  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  and  advocates  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  by  fines  and 
flogging  to  all  Koreans  refusing 
to  hoist  the  national  flag  on  na- 
tional holidays.  A few  gentlemen 
are  not  so  strong  in  their  opinion, 
but  seem  to  be  favourably  inclined 
towards  Mr.  Shakuo’s  idea.  Mr. 
Watanabe,  however,  does  not 
approve  it  and  expresses  himself 
to  the  following  effect  : — 

“ It  is  a matter  of  reprehensi- 
bleness, but  it  is  open  to  doubt 
•whether  it  is  wise  to  force  Koreans 
* to  fly  the  Rising  Sun  on  national  ho- 
lidays. By  taking  such  a measure, 
the  Korean  feelings  against  Japan 
might  be  aggravated  and  some 
bad  effect  might  evidence  itself 
against  the  smooth  working  of 


the  administration.  The  nation- 
al flag  is  a symbol  of  patriotism 
and  its  display  should  only  be 
the  expression  of  free  will.  Peo- 
ple should  not  be  coerced  to  show 
their  sentiment  in  such  matters. 
In  my  opinion,  the  first  thing  we 
should  do  is  to  let  the  Korean 
people  clearly  see  that  it  is  for 
their  best  interest  that  their  coun- 
try remains  united  to  Japan.” 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Watana- 
be. Patriotism  can  never  be  for- 
ced into  the  minds  of  people  and 
any  false  show  of  it  is  more  than 
worthless.  If  anybody  thinks 
that,  because  the  Korean  people 
show  the  Rising  Sun  and  Korean 
children  lustily  sing  the  national 
anthem  on  Japanese  red-letter 
days,  they  really  love  the  Empire 
and  are  its  loyal  citizens,  he  is  a 
fool.  It  is  only  less  than  ten 
years  since  Japan  and  Korea 
became  one  and  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  expect  that  the  Kore- 
ans should  have  lost  all  their 
national  spirit  to  the  extent  of 
loving  Japan  as  much  as  the 
Japanese  do  within  so  short  a time. 
We  must  be  patient  and  wait  until 
they  clearly  understand  the  benefit 
of  being  subjects  of  the  Empire. 
What  matters  it  if  they  do 
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not  act  as  the  Japanese  do  with 
regard  to  snch  a trivial  matter  ? 
It  is  possible  that  many  of  them 
do  not  dare  display  the  Rising 
Sun  for  fear  of  agitators.  Leave 
them  entirely  alone  and  let  us 
proceed  with  our  work  in  this 
peninsula  without  flinching.  The 
time  will  surely  come  when  the 
Korean  people  will  sincerely  re- 
joice that  they  are  subjects  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  and  show  their 
love  of  it  voluntarily  and  enthu- 
siastically whenever  occasion  de- 
mands it. 

Arrest  of  the  Bomb- 
thrower. 

(Wednesday,  Oct.  8) 

We  are  truly  gratified  at  -the 

* Th  news  as  published  by  the  Seoul  Press 
reads: — 

The  authorities  announce  that  the  man  who 
attempted  to  kill  Baron  Faito,  the  Governor-General, 
on  September  2 on  his  arrival  in  Seoul  from 
Tokyo,  was  arrested  in  a Korean  house  in  town 
on  September  17.  The  man  is  one  Kang  Ookiu, 
65  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  at  Tokchon,  South 
Pyongan  Province,  and  is  .a  Christian  belonging 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  living  in 
Hongwon  District,  South  Hamkyong  Province, 
for  many  years,  he  removed  to  Chientao,  ten  years 
ago.  Four  years  ago  he  again  removed  to  a town 
in  Kirin  Province,  established  a school  for  Korean 
children,  and  also  engaged  in  evangelistic  work, 
often  travelling  to  Vladivostock  and  other  Russian 
towns  and  associating  with  Korean  malcontents. 
He  was  one  of  those  Koreans  abroad  who  believed 
that  Korea  became  reailv  indt  pendent  in  March  only 
to  be  disappointed  by  learning  that  such  an  event 
never  took  place.  It  will  be  remembered  that  seven 


news  *tbat  the  fanatic,  who  made 
a futile  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Governor-General  on  the  occasion 
of  his  arrival  at  his  post,  has  at 
last  been  brought  within  the  grip 
of  the  law.  We  congratulate  the 
police  on  this  particular  achieve- 
ment of  theirs,  for  thereby  they 
have  recovered  the  prestige  which 
they  greatly  lost  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public  by  failing  to 
arrest  the  man  on  tbe  spot  of  his 
dastardly  act.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
police  that  we  are  glad  at  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  would- 
be  assassion,  as  for  that  of  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding  Koreans. 
As  long  as  he  was  at  large,  there 
existed  an  atmosphere  of  insecuri- 
ty and  anxiety,  because  the  police 
naturally  could  not  relax  their 

old  Koreans  came  to  Seoul  from  Vladivostock  some 
time  in  April,  and  shou'.ed  “Mansei!”  in  Chong- 
no  Street  and  that  one  of  them,  the  father  of 
Yi  Tonghui,  “War  Minister  of  the  Provisonal 
Government  of  Korea,”  cut  his  own  throat,  though 
not  fatally.  The  old  men,  though  arrested  by  the 
police  cn  the  occasion,  were  afterwards  released  and 
sent  back  to  Vladivostock,  having  been  fully  dis- 
illusioned of  their  fantastic  dream.  Kang,  the  would- 
be  assassin,  thought  that  these  old  men  had  been 
bought  by  the  Japanese  Government  and  decided 
to  show  them  that  he  was  of  a different  character. 
He  bought  a bomb  from  a Russian,  reached 
Wonsan  by  steamer  and  thence  arrived  in  Seoul 
disguised  as  a merchant  some  time  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Baron  Saito.  After  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempt on  his  life  on  September  2,  he  made  good  his 
escape  and  was  in  hiding  under  an  assumed  name 
until  he  was  arrested  by  the  Honmachi ' Police.  He 
has  just  been  sent  to  the  Public  Procurator’s  Office 
for  further  examination. 
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watchful  attitude,  and  many 
Koreans,  particularly  those  who 
were  marked  men,  were  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  arrested  at  any 
moment.  Now  that  the  man 
sought  after  has  been  captured, 
the  police  can  turn  their  attention 
to  other  directions,  and  the  people 
at  large  may  feel  freer. 

Mr.  Akaike,  Director  of  Police 
Affairs,  in  a press  interview  is 
quoted  as  having  stated  that, 
though  the  bomb-thrower  had 
been  arrested,  there  was  no  disput- 
ing the  fact  that  many  agitators 
were  constantly  at  work  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  order  of 
society.  As  these  men  were  real 
enemies  of  peaceful  people,  the 
authorities  would  spare  no 
pains  to  check  their  wicked 
activities  and  hunt  them  down 
unto  the  very  corners  of  the  earth. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Akaike  continued, 
the  authorities  were  resolved  to 
stamp  them  out  by  all  lawful 
means,  no  matter  whether  they 
lived  at  home  or  abroad.  In 
carrying  out  this  policy,  he  might 
be  criticised  for  being  too  severe, 
but  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so,  as  it  would  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  benefit  of  all 
good  people. 


On  its  merits,  this  declaration 
of  Mr.  Akaike  leaves  no  room 
for  criticism.  Only  we  would 
like  to  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  able  Director  of 
Police  Affairs  that  he  should  take 
great  care  in  giving  orders  to  his 
subordinates  to  carry  out  his 
policy.  It  often  happens  that, 
too  eager  to  execute  their  duty 
and  distinguish  themselves,  lower 
class  officials,  lacking  in  both 
tact  and  intelligence,  go  to  the 
extreme  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  In  such  cases,  instead  of 
ushering  in  peace,  they  frequently 
bring  about  a state  of  things  the 
very  opposite  of  what  the  higher 
authorities  desire  to  see.  The 
example  of  Russia,  when  that 
country  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
despotic  government,  might  be 
taken  as  a good  lesson.  A police 
system  staffed  with  too  many 
men  and  having  too  many  spies 
in  its  service  does  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  safe-guarding  of 
society,  making  all  people  nervous 
and  restless.  Mr.  Akaike  is  an 
enlightened  official  with  liberal 
ideas.  We  can  be  confident  that 
he  will  not  repeat  the  blunder  of 
the  defunct  Russian  Government. 
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Plight  of  Korean  Agita- 
tors in  Shanghai. 

(Thursday,  Oct.  9) 

A local  paper  publishes  a report 
to  the  effect  that  members  of  the 
so-called  provisional  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  Shang- 
hai have  lately  been  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  government  and  themselves. 
They  have  now  learned  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  realize 
their  fantastic  dream.  They  had 
relied  upon  foreign  sympathy  and 
support  in  their  movement,  but 
found  that,  although  a very  small 
section  of  American  people  respon- 
ded to  their  appeal  with  empty 
expressions  of  sympathy,  no  sub- 
stantial support  was  forthcoming 
even  from  them,  much  less  from 
other  foreigners.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  funds  they  have  been 
secretly  collecting  from  Koreans 
at  home  by  dangling  before  their 
eyes  all  sorts  of  sweet  promises, 
are  rapidly  dwindling,  while 
owing  to  the  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  authorities  as  well  as  to 
the  disillusionment  of  their  coun- 
trymen, whom  they  have  been 
duping,  they  are  unable  to  refill 
their  coffers.  Especially  have  they 
been  discouraged  by  the  opposi- 


tion shown  to  their  movement  by 
leading  Koreans  in  Manchuria. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  “gov- 
ernment” they  have  established  is 
all  but  passing  away,  what  they 
are  now  racking  their  brains  over 
being  how  to  dissolve  it  under 
some  plausible  excuse  and  so  save 
their  faces  as  well  as  their  lives. 
They  will  shortly  despatch  a few 
representatives  to  Tokyo  with  a 
mission  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  pardon. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the 
above  report  is  correct,  but  can 
well  imagine  that  the  prospect  is 
not  very  bright  for  the  “ Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  ” From  the  very  begi- 
ning  it  was  the  conclusion  of  all 
intelligent  people  that  it  would 
come  to  such  a pass.  We  are  not 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Korean  agitators  are  in  a position 
of  dilemma  and  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  they  are  reaping  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  oats  they  have  sown. 
Nevertheless  we  are  far  from 
hating  them.  On  the  contrary  we 
entertain  nothing  but  sympathy 
towards  them.  No  doubt  what 
they  did  was  bad  enough,  but  no 
fair-minded  people  can  find  fault 
with  the  motive  which  catised 
them  to  do  it.  If  they  are  sincere- 
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ly  penitent,  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  come  to  terms  with  them 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
task  of  improving  conditions  in 
this  country.  The  Government  of 
Japan  has  never  been  intolerant 
towards  its  opponents.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which  the 
Government  not  only  pardoned 
rebel  leaders  but  gave  them  high 
official  positions.  For  example, 
the  late  Admiral  Yenomoto,  who 
was  Minister  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  late  Viscount  Otori,  who  was 
once  Minister  to  Korea,  were 
leaders  of  rebels  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Meiji  era.  The  late  Count 
Mutsu,  who  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  many  years, 
took  the  side  of  the  rebels  during 
the  Satsuma  Rebellion  in  1877, 
and  was  kept  in  prison  for  some 
years  on  that  account.  Mr. 
Kono,  a prominent  member  of  the 
Kensei  Kwai,  who  was  Minister 


of  Communications  in  the  Okuma 
Cabinet,  spent  several  years  in 
prison  for  a political  offence. 
Besides  these  prominent  men,  we 
can  cite  instances  of  minor  men, 
who  were  once  opponents  of  the 
Government  but  were  afterwards 
pardoned  and  taken  into  favour 
by  it.  We  shall  not  do  so,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  has  never  been  vindictive, 
but  has  always  been  glad  to  take 
into  its  service  men  of  talent  and 
ability,  even  though  they  once 
stood  against  it,  provided  that 
they  showed  their  willingness  to 
assist  it  in  all  sincerity.  We 
are  confident  that  if  the  Korean 
leaders  in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere 
approach  the  Government  for 
reconciliation  in  a spirit  of  sin- 
cerity, they  will  find  the  latter 
broadminded  enough  to  listen  to 
their  voices. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Baron  Saito,  New  Governor- 
General  of  Chosen.* 

A Life  Sketch 

Admiral  Baron  Makoto  Saito, 
the  new  Governor-General  of  Cho- 
sen, was  born  on  October  27, 
1858,  at  the  small  town  of  Mi- 
dzusawa  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Japan.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Kohei  Saito,  a Samurai  of 
the  great  clan  of  Sendai.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  his  native 
town  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
another  great  statesman  of  mo- 
dern Japan,  Baron  Shimpei  Goto, 
who  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  late  Cabinet  under 
Count  Terauchi.  It  seems  that 
in  their  boyhood  both  suffered 
hardships  and  privations,  for  they 
had  to  earn  a meagre  living  by 
serving  as  pages  in  local  govern- 
ment office.  By  their  intelligence 
and  faithful  service,  they  soon  dis- 
tinguished themselves  and  gained 
the  patronage  of  some  influential 
men.  They  were  sent  at  their  ex- 
pense to  Tokyo  to  prosecute  their 
studies  and  carve  out  for  them- 
selves great  and  useful  careers. 

* This  article  by  Mr.  I.  Yamagata,  Editor  of 
the  Seoul  Press,  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Korean  Mission  Field. 


Young  Saito  entered,  in  1872, 
the  Kaigun  Heigakuryo,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  Naval  Col- 
lege on  the  little  island  of  Etaji- 
ma  in  the  Inland  Sea.  Six  years 
later  he  graduated  from  the  school 
with  distinction  and  was  appoint- 
ed second  Sub-Lieutenant.  From 
that  time  the  future  Governor- 
General  was  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  In 
1884  he  was  a Sub-Lieutenant 
and  was  sent  to  Washington  as 
Naval  Attache  to  the  Japanese 
Legation  there.  He  remained  in 
Washington  for  four  years  and 
then  was  recalled  to  be  attached 
to  the  Naval  Staff  Board  as  Lieu- 
tenant. Afterwards  he  was  suc- 
cessively made  Staff  Officer  of  the 
Standing  Squadron  and  acting 
Commander  of  the  gunboat  Takao. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war,  he  held  the  post 
of  Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Emperor,  but  was  appointed 
Chief  Staff  Officer  of  the  Standing 
Squadron  and  rendered  distingui- 
shed service,  being  decorated  with 
the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Kite  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  Commander  in 
1878  and  visited  England  that 
year  to  bring  home  the  battleship 
Fuji.  Next  year  he  was  promoted 
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to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  after 
some  time  of  service  at  sea  was 
appointed  Vice-Minister  of  the 
Navy,  He  was  made  Rear-Ad- 
miral in  1900,  and  Vice-Admiral 
in  1904.  In  January,  1906.  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  and  in  April  of  that  year, 
besides  being  created  a Baron,  he 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  Se- 
cond Class  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gulden  Kite  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Rising  Sun  in  re- 
cognition of  the  meritorious  ser- 
vices he  rendered  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  He  held  the  post 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  for 
nine  years,  meanwhile  being  pro- 
moted to  full  Admiral,  and  retired 
from  .the  office  five  years  ago.  On 
August  12  last,  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Chosen.  He 
married  Miss.  Haruko  Nire,  eldest 
daughter  of  Admiral  Viscount  Ka- 
genori  Nire,  founder  of  the  Imperi- 
al Japanese  Navy.  They  have  not 
been  blessed  with  children  and 
have  an  adopted  son. 

In  spite  ofhis  being  a na  val  officer 
Baron  Saito  is  a democrat  with  a 
most  charming  personality.  His 
Excellency  is  a very  broad-mind- 
ed statesman  with  liberal  ideas. 
He  is  an  attentive  student  of  world 
politics  and  has  the  world  situation 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  His  memory 


is  wonderful.  A friend  of  mine, 
who  is  a newspaper  correspon- 
dent, met  him  on  a few  occasions 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  when  he 
was  Vice-Minister  of  the  Navy. 
After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
during  which  time  my  friend  did 
not  see  him  at  all.  the  Governor- 
General  still  remembered  him  and 
his  name  when  he  called  on  him 
to  pay  his  respects  on  arrival  in 
Seoul. 

Baron  Saito  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  first  rate  administra- 
tor. Open  hearted,  magnanimous 
and  brave  to  a fault,  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  modern 
Japan  has  produced.  The  other 
day  the  writer  ventured  to  ask 
him  whether  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment as  Governor-General  of 
Chosen  as  a sailor  or  a civilian. 
In  reply  he  stated  that  he  was  led 
to  understand  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  given  him  as  a civilian 
and  as  such  he  accepted  it.  It  is 
really  fortunate  that  Chosen  has 
such  a ruler,  who  has  come  with 
the  determination  of  carrying  out 
a very  liberal  and  benevolent  ad- 
ministrative policy. 

As  a private  man,  Baron  Saito 
is  a kind-hearted  gentleman  and 
a generous  friend,  leading  a sim- 
ple and  pure  life.  He  speaks  ex- 


cellent  English  and  has  good  taste 
and  culture.  Baroness  Saito  is  a 
charming  lady,  modest  in  beha- 
viour and  loving  in  disposition,  a 
typical  Japanese  lady  ofthe  higher 
classes. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Cholera  in  Korea. 

By  Dr.  J.  S.  Gale 

After  three  or  four  views  of 
Asiatic  cholera  at  close  range  and 
of  modern  scientific  methods  of 
meeting  it,  two  impressions  are 
left,  deep-marked  and  permanent; 
one  of  awe  over  this  implacable 
foe  of  mankind;  and  one  of  admi- 
ration for  the  skilled  physicans 
and  police,  who,  with  cool  nerve 
and  well-adjusted  judgment  know 
how  to  meet  it,  grapple  with  it, 
down  it,  and  drive  it  from  the 
field. 

For  the  past  two  months  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Orient  has 
been  at  the  mercy  of  this  fell 
disease,  China  suffering  untold 
misery,  with  no  power  to  protect 
her  helpless  millions,  and  no 
knowledge  of  hygiene  back  of  her 
whatever.  As  early  as  August 
we  heard  rumours  of  cholera  in 
Chefu,  in  Peking,  in  Antung,  and 
little  by  little  its  approach  toward 
Seoul  was  reported.  Over  the 
border  it  came  persistently,  dog- 
gedly, li  after  li,  until  the  word 
went  forth,  “ Jt  is  with  us.”  It 
is  nothing  new  for  this  ancient 
city  to  scent  cholera,  for  it  has 
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known  it  from  time  immemorial — 
800,  900,  1,000  dead  a day  used 
to  be  the  record.  Long  lines  of 
bearers  would  carry  away  the 
victims  wrapped  in  matting.  No 
funeral  decorations  were  possible, 
nothing  to  charm  or  wave  away 
malignant  spirits,  just  any 
method  at  all  to  get  the  dead 
outside  of  the  city  and  under 
ground  a foot  or  two.  We  have 
stood  and  counted  them  as  they 
moved  out — one,  two,  three,  an- 
other, another,  another,  another, 
on  and  on  and  on,  till  a whole 
city  seemed  to  be  making  its  exit 
past  us  wrapped  in  matting. 

A Terrible  Scourge 

This  year,  too,  it  began  in  the 
regulation  way.  A city  under 
cholera  is  truly  a battle-field,  the 
enemy  veiled  completely  from 
view,  using  smokeless  powder 
and  noiseless  weapons.  Not  a 
sign  is  there  of  his  whereabout,  or 
any  announcement,  till  suddenly 
the  friend  at  your  side  says,  “ Aigo, 
I have  it,  ” drops  as  if  shot,  and 
with  spasm  or  two  crumples  up 
and  dies.  From  another  quarter 
and  still  another,  out  goes  the 
call,  “ Ho-yul  ” (cholera)  and  the 
battle  is  on. 

Why  this  one  and  that  one  is 


picked  off  no  one  knows.  Some- 
times those  most  safely  shielded 
are  the  first  to  drop.  It  may  be 
that  a fly  with  his  microbe-betan- 
gled feet  alights  on  the  cake  or 
walks  over  the  food,  leaving  his 
deadly  footprints.  However  it 
comes  about,  there  is  a distribu- 
tion of  forces  on  the  enemy’s  part 
and  all  quarters  come  in  for  his 
attack. 

This  year  we  had  as  fine  a 
tournament  in  ,the  course  of  the 
epidemic  as  was  ever  seen.  It 
was  Japanese  and  Korean  experts 
against  Asiatic  cholera.  Scores 
of  special  police  were  sworn  in, 
relays  of  physicians  were  called 
for  from  Japan,  and  the  city  was 
laid  out  for  action. 

Korean  rumours. 

When  a case  was  discovered, 
immediately  the  patient  was 
hurried  off  to  the  special  hospital, 
outside  of  the  East  Gate  and  the 
house  put  under  police  surveil- 
lance. No  one  could  come  out 
and  no  one  go  in.  Food  and 
supplies  were  passed  by  the  hand 
of  the  police  only,  and  for  a week 
or  more  the  inmates  were  tho- 
roughly disinfected  and  declared 
safe.  The  writer’s  “house-boy” 
came  to  say  that  his  wife  and 
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child  were  down  with  severe  indi- 
gestion, but  that  they  would  be 
well  in  a little  while.  “Is  it 
cholera?”  was  asked.  “Oh,  no; 
let  not  the  master  of  the  house 
say  such  a word,  not  cholera. 
If  it  were  cholera  we  would  be 
dragged  out  of  the  city  and 
burned  alive.  The  Japanese  are 
burning  all  Koreans  alive  who 
have  symptoms  of  cholera.  Let 
not  the  master  say  cholera.” 
“But  if  it  is,  you  need  help  and 
police  regulations  require  us  to 
make  it  known  ” 

Poor  old  Korea,  she  suffered 
all  these  years  from  doubt,  and 
rumour,  and  suspicion,  until  she 
will  believe  anything  in  the  world 
except  the  truth.  Yes,  the  Japan- 
ese were  burning  cholera  patients 
alive,  everybody  said  so.  “Did 
you  see  it  ?”  “No;  but  everybody 
says  so.  ” So  fast  did  this  false 
word  carry  that  the  whole  city 
was  infected  by  it.  A foolish 
friend  put  his  wife,  sick  of  the 
disease,  into  the  wall-box  a 
cubby-hole  just  over  the  kitchen, 
without  light  or  ventilation,  and 
she  died.  The  police  found  it  out, 
carried  away  her  remains  and  gave 
him  twenty-one  daysin  jail.  Others 
hid  cases  until  the  patients  died 
and  then  tried  to  smuggle  the 
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bodies  out  of  the  city,  but  were 
arrested  and  I hear  were  given  a 
term  of  service  in  the  chain-gang. 

A friend  went  out  to  investigate 
their  hospital  and  crematory  and 
found  to  his  surprise  that  Koreans 
were  treated  kindly.  In  case  of 
death  all  Japanese  were  cremat- 
ed, but  not  the  Koreans  ; they 
were  buried  and  the  grave  marked 
by  a tablet  of  wood.  So  I called 
in  the  authorities  to  see  my  house- 
boy.  The  doctor  and  police  came 
with  white  coats  on,  tied  close 
about  the  wrists,  with  disinfecting 
apparatus,  etc.,  to  make  inspec- 
tion. They  were  so  gentle  and 
kind  that  the  house-boy  was 
astonished.  It  was  cholera  and 
they  took  possession.  It  is  over 
now;  the  baby  died,  but  the  wife 
lived.  The  house-boy  learned  that 
there  were  no  burnings  of  the 
living,  and  no  unkindness  even 
toward  the  dead,  but  a firm  and 
strict  dealing  with  this  fierce  and 
awful  disease. 

Printed  *ljp£,  were  left  in  every 
home  in  the  city:  “ Suggestions 
for  cholera — Drink  only  city 
water,  and  that  boiled.  Eat  only 
cooked  food,  and  have  it  served 
hot  from  the  fire.  Avoid  all  raw 
vegetables  and  over-ripe  fruit. 
Keep  your  homes  clean.  Inform 
the  police  at  once  of  any  cases 
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that  break  out.” 

People  were  discovered,  as  of 
yore,  washing  cabbage  in  the 
street  sewers.  The  cabbage  and 
all  its  accompaniments  were 
dumped  into  the  garbage  waggon 
for  the  heap  outside  the  East-Gate. 

Police  called  at  the  houses 
every  day  “ All  well?”  “Yes  ; all 
well.”  “Open  all  doors.  Who  is 
this  lying  here  ? ” and  a friend 
taking  a noonday  siesta  would 
be  bouled  out  and  have  to  undergo 
inspection  for  cholera.  One 
old-time  hermit  said,  “Good  land, 
you  don’t  even  dare  to  take  a 
snooze  these  days  or  they  will 
have  you  out  and  cart  you  off  to 
the  crematory  ! ” 

Police  would  suddenly  call  and 
demand  that  all  members  of  the 
family  show  themselves.  “ But 
there  is  a young  woman,  a sacksee, 
in  our  family,  and  she  can’t  appear 
in  public ; it  is  contrary  to  the 
good  custom  of  our  clan.  ” 

“ Never  mind  custom,  out  she 
comes;  we  are  out  inspecting  for 
cholera.  ” 

Grand  Clean-up. 

All  the  Oriental’s  ideas  of 
propriety  were  knocked  to  pieces 
by  this  matter-of-fact  police  force, 
composed  largely  of  Koreans 


though  under  Japanese  inspectors. 
Young  women  as  well  as  old  men 
had  to  appear  and  be  checked  off, 
well  or  ill. 

Every  gutter  was  scoured  out 
and  such  a scouring  as  was  never 
seen  for  500  years.  Certainly  the 
mayor  deserves  the  thanks  of 
every  Korean  for  the  vigorous  and 
efficient  way  in  which  he  cleaned 
up  a very  dirty  and  pestiferous 
city.  Probably  there  is  not  a 
cleaner  city  than  Seoul  in  the 
wide  East  to-day,  and  many  not 
so  clean  in  the  West. 

Wells  that  had  been  drunk 
from  for  half  a millennium  were 
closed  with  quantities  of  lime  and 
left  deserted.  Wrenches  belonging 
to  the  Water-works  Company 
were  left  hanging  to  the  hydrants 
so  that  any  one  could  draw  and  use 
as  they  pleased,  the  Government 
paying  for  it,  thus  providing 
clear  and  pure  water  to  drink. 

Had  Korea  been  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  herself  we  should 
have  had  thousands  of  deaths, 
but  as  it  was,  the  world’s  latest 
modern  scientific  skill  took  com- 
mand, and  only  about  900 
occurred.  Thank  God  for  the 
doctors  and  the  police. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Missionaries  and  the  Recent 
Disturbances  in  Chosen.* 

By  Hon.  Katsuo  Usami,  until 
recently  Director  of  Home  Affairs 
of  the  Government  General  of 
Chosen. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ishizaka, 

Sir, — When  you  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bowles  and  Mr.  Isa- 
mu Kawakami  were  here  in  Cho- 
sen some  weeks  ago  in  person,  to 
observe  on  the  spot  the  cause  or 
the  causes  of  the  recent  disturban- 
ces, I had  the  pleasure  of  frequent- 
ly meeting  .you  ; and  it  was  with 
a great  deal  of  interest  that  I read 
your  statement  under  the  heading 
“ The  Disturbances  in  Chosen  as 
seen  by  the  Missionaries  ” in  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Jiji  Shimpo 
for  July  22.  I noticed  that  you 
are  very  painstaking  in  that  state- 
ment to  make  clear  the  bearing  of 
the  missionaries  residentin  Chosen 
on  the  disturbances  and  I cannot 
help  considering  it  proper  to  thank 
you  sincerely  for  trying  thereby  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Chosen. 

* This  is  a translation  of  an  open  letter  by 
Mr.  K.  Usami  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ishizaka. 
It  is  a clear  explanation  of  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  authorities  towards  foreign  missionaries. 
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That  a section  of  Christians 
was  involved  in  the  recent  distur- 
bances is  a fact,  which  no  one 
ventures  to  deny.  Nor  is  it  other- 
wise to  my  personal  knowledge 
that  the  missionaries  more  than 
others  have  had  a great  deal  to 
say  on  the  matter.  I may  be 
permitted  to  regard  it  as  prcpbable 
that  in  your  statement  in  the  Jiji 
Shimpo,  it  was  your  intention  to 
present  the  views  of  a large  num- 
ber of  missionaries  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  intelligent,  but  there 
are  not  a few  passages  in  it  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  know  where 
the  missionaries  end  and  where 
you  begin,  and  which  force  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  took  it 
upon  yourself  to  criticize  the  Gov- 
ernment-General of  Chosen  for 
what  you  consider  its  mal-admi- 
nistration  on  the  strength  of  the 
views  of  the  missionaries.  Not 
that  criticisms  are  intolerable ; 
nor  am  I so  narrow-minded  as  to 
close  my  ears  to  all  complaints, 
but  to  me  it  appears  that  there 
are  more  or  less  discrepancies  be- 
tween what  you  state  and  the 
facts'  which  you  assume  to  relate, 
which,  I fear,  may  lead  to  miscon- 
ceptions on  the  part  of  the  public. 
For  this  reason,  I crave  your  at- 
tention to  what  I take  the  liberty 
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to  bring  to  your  notice  in  the 
following  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  you  speak 
of  the  greatness  of  Christian  influ- 
ence in  Chosen,  by  ignoring  which, 
you  say.  no  undertaking  or  meas- 
ures will  succeed  or  at  least  work 
smoothly.  You  proceed  next  to 
narrate  the  meeting  which  the 
late  Prince  Ito,  in  the  days  of  his 
Residency  General,  had  with  Bi- 
shop M.  C.  Harris,  adding  that 
the  Prince  did  not  fail  at  once  to 
recognise  the  position  of  mission- 
aries which  you  say  was  not  to  be 
made  light  of  in  Chosen.  You 
then  venture  to  give  it  as  a fact 
that  the  troublesome  Regulations 
concerning  Religious  Propagation 
and  stringent  Chosen  Educational 
Ordinance  which  have  been  put  in 
force  since  Annexation,  have  made 
the  missionaries  feel  greatly  dis- 
satisfied at  the  Government  Gen- 
eral. You,  Sir,  hold  it  perfectly 
natural  that  there  should  grow 
mutual  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy between  these  missionaries 
and  the  people  in  general,  who 
felt  disaffection  toward  the  autho- 
rities, which  disaffection  origin- 
ated in  the  deficiencies  of  educa- 
tional system,  their  social  discri- 
mination, and  uneasiness  as  to 
the  preservation  of  their  language 


and  history.  In  short  you  seem  to 
contend  that  in  contrast  to  reco- 
gnition given,  before  Annexation, 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity 
and  the  indispensability  of  mission- 
aries, the  Regulations  concerning 
Religious  Propagation  and  the  Ed- 
ucational Ordinace,  which  ignor- 
ed both,  were  put  in  operation, 
and  this  formed  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  recent  riots.  I do  not  deny 
that  whoever  sets  his  foot  in  Chosen 
notices  that  the  Christian  influence 
must  not  be  disregareded  not  only 
because  of  the  largeness  of  num- 
bers of  converts,  of  their  churches, 
and  of  missionaries,  but  also  for 
historical  reasons.  But  I do  em- 
phasise that,  for  those  very  rea- 
sons, the  Government-General 
since  its  establishment  has  never 
failed  in  profoundly  appreciating 
the  influence  of  Christianity  and 
the  usefulness  of  missionaries  in 
Chosen  and  of  taking  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  make 
fully  known  its  policy  of  admini- 
stration by  sending  its  delegate, 
by  invitation  or  of  its  own  accord, 
to  the  annual  conference,  other 
meetings  and  school  graduation 
ceremonies  of  different  denomina- 
tions, to  speak  on  the  subject. 
Nor  has  the  Governement-General 
or  its  delegate  ever  been  neglectful 
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of  embracing  every  possible  oc- 
casion to  promote  a good  under- 
standing and  the  exchange  of 
views  with  individual  mission- 
aries. That  what  I have  just 
stated  is  nothing  of  less  than 
telling  bare  truth  will,  I doubt 
not,  be  readily  admitted  not  only 
by  the  missionaries  but  aslo,  Sir, 
by  yourself.  Nor  does  it  require 
any  high  intelligence  to  see  that 
in  order  to  save  Chosen  from  her 
illness  and  weakness,  the  accum- 
ulation of  generations,  and  to 
promote  her  progress,  peace  and 
happiness,  the  work  cannot  be 
left  to  political  endeavours  alone, 
but  it  also  requires  moral  educa- 
tion and  spritual  uplifting.  And 
you,  Sir,  must  yourself  be  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  Government- 
General  has  always  been  most 
anxious  to  secure  the  helping 
endeavours  of  persons  of  influence 
of  Christian  persuasion.  Espe- 
cially has  the  Government-General 
made  effort  to  make  this  point 
clear  to  the  missionaries.  I, 
myself,  soon  after  annexation, 
was  present  at  a meeting  of  mis- 
sionaries held  in  Sevrance  Hospi- 
tal in  Seoul  and  spoke  on  the 
subject,  asking  them  for  their 
renewed  activity.  At  the  same 
time  I took  occasion  to  point  out 


the  fact  Chosen  was  no  longer 
the  Korea  of  old,  but  formed  part 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  it 
was  therefore  desirous  that  the 
missionaries  kept  themselves  well 
informed  of  Japan  and  that  they 
taught  the  Chosen  people  as 
Japanese  subjects.  I asked,  at 
the  time,  the  “Seoul  Press”  to 
publish  this  speech,  which  it  did, 
and  sought  for  it  to  be  widely 
read  and  understood  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. I hardly  need  say  that 
this  was  not  the  only  occasion 
when  the  trust  which  the  Govern- 
ment-General reposed  on  the  mis- 
sionaries and  its  desires  toward 
them  were  given  expression  to, 
but  that  no  effort  has  been  spared 
to  seize  every  possible  opportunity 
to  make  it  widely  known. 

I admit  it  as  true  that  the 
putting  in  force  of  the  Regulations 
concerning  Religious  Propagation 
and  the  Educational  Ordinance 
occasioned,  at  the  time,  some  op- 
position among  the  missionaries. 
However  as  to  your  charge  that 
the  Regulations  are  troublesome 
and  the  Ordinance  stringent,  I 
cannot  be  without  doubt  that 
you,  Sir,  have  not  made  yourself 
sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to 
say  anything  on  them.  Com- 
pared with  the  pre-Annexation 
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days,  when  there  were  no  regula- 
tions of  any  kind,  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  the  Regulations  occas- 
ioned a feeling  of  unnecessary 
complexity.  But  the  State, 
which  extends  protection  and 
privileges  to  missionaries,  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  require  periodic 
reports  and  certain  formalties  to 
obtain  permission  to  engage  in 
missonary  work,  and  such  require- 
ments must  not  be  described  as 
troublesome. 

The  Regulations  concerning 
Religious  Propagation  in  Chosen 

are  practically  the  same  in  their 

» 

provisions  as  those  in  Japan. 
Furthermore  the  Government  Ge- 
neral, at  the  time  of  promulgating 
the  Regulations,  with  the  desire 
to  obviate  all  unnecessary  delay 
and  trouble  with  lower  grade 
officials  and  in  consultation  with 
the  missionaries  and  the  native 
pastors,  adopted  a certain  form 
to  expedite  proceedings.  The 
Regulations  have,  from  the  day 
of  their  enforcement  until  this 
day,  worked  smoothly  with  no 
untoward  developments  what- 
ever. I may  even  mention  that 
a certain  missonary  came  to  the 
Government-General,  some  time 
after  the  coming  in  force  of  the 
regulations,  to  tender  his  thanks, 
saying  that  the  Regulations  had 


produced  a good  effect  on  the 
systematic  control  of  denomina- 
tional affairs.  You,  Sir,  say 
that  the  missionaries  are  discon- 
tented with  the  Regulations. 
Discontented  in  what  respect  ? 

I beg  leave  to  ask  you  whether  the 
complaints  of  the  discontented 
missionaries  are  well  founded  on 
reason  and  logic.  I should  re- 
quest you,  Sir,  to  enlighten  me  on 
these  points. 

I again  admit,  this  time,  even 
with  sympathy,  that  the  Edu- 
cational Ordinance  and  Regula- 
tions concerning  Private  Schools, 
on  their  promulgation,  called 
forth  discussion  even  among  mis- 
sionary societies  and  their  asso-  ' 
ciated  bodies  in  far  America,  and 
that  it  was  unquestionably  a source 
of  considerable  inconvenience, 
even  irritation  to  missionaries, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  tak- 
ing whatever  educational  mea- 
sures that  pleased  them  before 
Annexation.  But  be  it  noted 
that  education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  State 
and  it  cannot  but  be  subject  to  a 
fixed  principle  and  law.  Es- 
pecially in  a country  like  Cho- 
sen, where  things  are  yet  in  an 
unsettled  state,  so  important  a 
branch  of  State  work  as  education 
must  not  be  left  to  whims  and  fan- 
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cies  of  individuals  and  different 
denominations.  Sir,  I wish  to 
ask  you  whether  you  have  ever 
heard  of  well-known  Mr.  Goucher, 
who  on  noticing  the  establishment 
in  Chosen  by  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  their  religious  schools, 
with  no  system  or  unity  to  guide 
them  before  Annexation,  called 
for  the  formation  of  a United 
Interdenominational  Commission 
to  be  composed  of  the  missiona- 
ries, holding  that  do-as-you-like 
policy  was  no  way  to  educate  a 
nation  ? The  Commission  was 
forthwith  appointed,  but  was 
dissolved  subsequently  on  the 
establishment  of  a unified  educa- 
tional system  after  Annexation. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
missionaries  themselves  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a 
well  appointed  principle  and  policy 
in  conducting  a national  educa- 
tion. 

Are  you  not  aware,  Sir,  of  the 
presence  in  Chosen  of  an  influen- 
tial missionary,  who  strongly  and 
openly  insists  on  the  improvement 
of  religious  schools,  he  being  of 
an  opinion  that  there  is  a wide 
distance  in  the  efficiency  of  teach- 
ing, training  and  management  be- 
tween private  religious  schools  and 
the  Government  or  public  schools 


in  Chosen  ? 

Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  there 
are  not  a few  Korean  gentlmen, 
who  are  highly  trusted  by  the 
missionaries,  who  possess  great 
influence  among  Korean  converts 
and  who,  nevertheless,  own  the 
imperfection  of  religious  schools 
and  are  demanding  their  reform 
of  the  authorities  ? 

The  Government-General  has  no 
intention  whatever  to  persecute 
religion.  On  the  contrary  ‘the 
Educational  Ordinance  provides 
no  restraint  to  whatever  arrange- 
ments or  accommodations  for  the 
spiritual  uplifting  of  children,  the 
Government-General  being  quite 
broad-minded  on  the  matter,  and 
I believe  that  this  point  is  fully 
well  understood  by  the  missiona- 
ries. I may  observe,  further, 
that  the  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians have  from  the  begining  been 
different  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  Educational  Ordinance,  the 
former  being  inclined  to  abide  by 
the  new  system,  while  with  the 
other,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  they  are  determined  to  follow 
up  the  old  practice.  I now 
beseech  you,  Sir,  to  enlighten  me 
on . which,  the  Methodists  or  the 
Presbyterians,  are  showing  the 
best  results  in  the  work  of  educa^ 
tion  itself,  and  also  as  to  whether 
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you  have  made  careful  enquires 
on  the  actual  condition  of  private 
schools  about  the  time  of  Annex- 
ation. 

In  the  second  place,  you,  Sir, 
assert  that  the  mission aries’s  dis- 
satisfation  against  the  Govern- 
ment-General regime  naturally 
deepened  their  sympathy  toward 
the  Korean  people,  and  then  you 
proceed  to  blame  the  attitude  of 
the  Government-General  toward 
the  missionaries,  charging  the 
former  with  false  accusations  for 
holding  the  missionaries  responsi- 
ble for  inciting  the  disturbances. 
You  say,  furthermore,  that  on  be- 
coming aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  disturbances,  the  Govern- 
ment-General went  on  its  knees  to 
the  missionaries  and  asked  them 
to  assist  it  in  the  restoration  of 
order,  and  you  charge  the  Gov- 
ernment-General with  consulting 
too  much  its  own  convenience.  I 
shall  avoid  here  giving  utterances 
to  my  idea  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  disturbances  and  the 
missionaries  ; but  should  seek  to 
be  informed  of  on  what  ground 
you  assert  that  the  Government- 
General,  out  of  sheer  helplessness, 
asked  the  missionaries  to  quiet 
down  the  disturbances.  I myself 
know  nothing  of  the  alleged  re- 


quest. In  so  far  as  I know,  there  ' 
was  such  an  incident,  that  on  the 
provincial  authorities,  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Gover- 
nor General,  trying  to  reach  the 
general  public,  to  bring  home  to 
it  the  meaning  of  the  instructions, 
the  Mayor  of  Seoul  called  together 
.the  principals  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  and  besought  them 
to  explain  the  situation  to  their 
students  and  pupils  and  advise 
them  not  to  be  led  astray.  There- 
upon some  of  the  directors  of 
Christian  schools  refused,  on  some 
ground,  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  mayor.  I am  wondering 
whether  your  reference  is  to  this 
event.  Or  can  it  be  that  you 
mean  my  visit  to  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Smith  of  Japan  Metho- 
dist Church,  where,  by  his  good 
offices,  I had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, on  the  9th  of  March  last, 
some  leading  missionaries  of  Seoul, 
Pyongyang  and  Syenchon  and  of 
making  frank  exchange  of  views 
with  them  ? For  still  another 
event  I may  recall  that  on  the 
disturbances  lasting  long,  with  a 
tendency  to  intensify  misunder- 
standings between  the  Japanese 
people  and  the  missionaries  in 
Chosen,  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Chosen  Hotel  under  the  auspices 
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of  certain  Japanese  business  men 
of  Christian  faith  from  Japan,  for 
purposes  of  candid  conversation 
between  leading  men  of  non-official 
circless  interested  in  Christianity 
and  missionaries  in  Chosen.  Sub- 
sequently another  meeting  of  a 
similar  nature  was  held  in  the 
Chosen  Hotel,  this  time  on  the  in- 
itiative of  certain  missionaries.  On 
this  last  occasion,  the  meeting  was, 
I was  told,  attended  by  Directors 
Kokubu  and  Sekiya  of  the  Govern- 
ment General.  Can  this  be,  Sir, 
the  incident  to  which  you  refer  ? 
I declare  that  at  this  or  any  other 
meeting  no  missionary  was  ever 
asked  to  pacify  the  disturbances. 
At  one  of  the  Chosen  Hotel  meet- 
ings one  Japanese  addressed  the 
missionaries  present  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  of  Chosen,  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  should 
avoid  all  that  would  bring  them 
to  Courts  of  Justice  for  violating 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  was 
it  not,  therefore,  the  proper  duty 
of  the  missionaries,  who  are  the 
moral  and  spiritual  guardians  of 
their  flock,  to  advise  them  not  to 
tread  on  the  wrong  path  ? This 
brought  on  feet  one  of  the  mission- 
aries present,  who  evaded  the  ques- 
tion by  contending  that  they  must 
in  no  ;way  interfere  because  the 
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question  discussed  was  a political 
one,  (I  may  interpolate,  here,  that, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  and  those  of 
certain  Protestant  denomination, 
volunteered  to  counsel  their  fol- 
lowers not  to  make  criminals  of 
themselves  by  joining  in  the  riots, 
with  the  result  that  hardly  any  of 
them  were  involved  in  the  distur- 
bances. In  view  of  such  actual 
instances,  it  is  past  understanding 
for  me  that  the  denominations  re- 
presented at  the  meeting  should 
have  refused  mediation  of  the 
kind.)  Do  you  mean,  Sir,  to  base 
your  assertion  on  any  of  the  oc- 
curences I have  enumerated  above? 
If  so  I should  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
meetings  was  held  at  the  instance 
of  the  Government-General,  and 
that  every  one  of  them  was  pro- 
moted for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  make  frank  exchange  of  views. 
I am  persuaded,  therefore,  that 
there  was  certainly  no  such  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Government-Gen- 
eral as  requesting  the  missionaries 
to  pacify  the  disturbances.  Never- 
theless you,  Sir,  boldly  state  that 
the  Government-General  made  such 
a request  and  furthermore  find 
fault  with  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment General  on  the  strength 
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of  a remark  of  a certain  mis- 
sionary. I think,  Sir,  you  are  in 
honour  bound  to  clear  my  doubts 
on  these  points.  Thirdly,  you, 
Sir,  accuse  the  Government-General 
of  illiberality  and  high-handed  at- 
titude toward  the  missionaries. 
You  give  a few  instances  to  illus- 
trate your  charge  but  omit  the 
rest  on  the  excuse  that  they  are 
too  many  to  be  enumerated.  For 
my  part  I deem  it  possible  that 
the  police  and  other  petty  officials 
may  have  been  guilty  more  or  less 
of  unnecessary  harshness  of  con- 
duct, being  carried  away  by  the 
impulses  of  the  movement  during 
the  disturbances ; but  I believe 
that  the  Government-General,  as 
such,  was  never  narrow-minded 
nor  coercive  toward  missionaries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment-General to  require  of  all  mis- 
sionaries the  full  observance  of  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
per control  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  evangelization,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
Government-General  has  never 
been  influenced  by  any  sense  of 
partiality  or  prejudice  in  facing 
religious  activity  within  its  pro- 
per province.  Moreover  it  has 


always  made  its  principle  not  to 
refuse  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
any  undertaking,  which  is  judged 
to  be  of  public  benefit,  irrespective 
of  the  denomination  by  which  it 
is  promoted.-..-  One  instance  to 
the  point  is  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Government  General 
some  years  ago  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a lepers’  home.  The  Govern-  , 
ment-General  had  under  progress 
a plan  to  build  a lepers’  hospital 
on  Shorokto  Island  off  South 
Chonla  Province.  On  hearing  of  . 
this,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  then 
conducting  a similar  institution 
at  Kwangju,  made  an  offer  to 
amalgamate  the  two  as  one  un-  ! 
dertaking  of  his  denomination. 
The  Government-General,  there- 
fore, not  only  accepted  at  once 
the  proposal,  but  offered  on  its 
side  the  use  of  the  hospital  build- 
ings already  put  up  free  of  rent 
and  to  entrust  him  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  hospital,  promising  to 
subsidize  him  with  the  whole  i 
amount  of  money  which  it  had 
been  decided  to  spend  annually  on 
the  hospital.  The  arrangement 
was  rejected  by  the  South  Presby-  ‘ 
terian  Missionaries  conference,  on 
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the  ground  that  it  was  inconve- 
nient to  have  the  hospital  on  Sho- 
rokto.  None  the  less  the  incident 
will  show  that  the  Government- 
General  is  by  no  means  narrow- 
minded. Again  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Yunheui  College  in  a 
suburb  of  Seoul,  the  Government- 
General  endowed  it  with  a large 
tract  of  building  and  forest  land 
to  facilitate  and  accommodate  the 
construction  of  its  school  and 
other  structures.  That  is  ano- 
ther example  of  the  Government- 
General’s  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tian institutions.  I do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  multiply  these  ins- 
tances. I only  wish  you,  Sir,  to 
specify  the  ground  on  which  you 
base  your  charge  of  illiberality 
against  the  Government-General. 

I do  not  contend  that  the 
provinces  are  absolutely  free  from 
such  instances  as  you  quote.  I 
think  it  probable  that  in  some 
localities  the  police  sit  and  exam- 
ine the  church  buildings  or  those 
of  a school  belonging  to  it,  and 
furthermore  watch  the  doings 
of  its  pastor  or  teachers.  But  I 
cannot  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  a case  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. You  are,  no  doubt,  well 
informed,  that  churches  and  mis- 
sion schools  in  Chosen  are  often 
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lent  for  purposes  of  political 
movement  and  of  cultivating 
dangerous  thoughts  and  ideas. 
Indeed,  in  the  late  disturbances, 
there  were  not  a few  instances  in 
which  churches  and  mission 
schools  were  made  centres  of 
agitation  for  law  breaking.  There 
was  even  a case  in  which  the 
whole  officers  of  a church  and 
its  school  had  to  be  put  under 
arrest.  The  police  visits  and  sur- 
veillance is  never  meant  against 
religion  itself  but  against  political 
crimes  which  are  not  infrequently 
hatched  in  churches  and  their 
affiliated  institutions.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  ' Empire  guaran- 
tees the  freedom  of  religion,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Government- 
General  toward  religion  is  in  no 
respect  whatever  different  from 
what  obtains  at  home  in  Jaj  an. 
Only  in  Chosen  religion  has  often 
been  seasoned  with  politics,  and 
this  has  not  less  frequently  occa- 
sioned misunderstandings  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  religion  against 
measures  which  are  purely  politi- 
cal in  their  purpose.  I beg  leave 
to  press  on  you,  Sir,  to  answer 
me  whether  you  had  examined 
all  these  points  carefully  before 
you  thought  it  proper  to  charge 
the  Government-General  with 
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narrow-mindedness,  coercion,  and 
religious  persecution. 

In  short,  Sir,  you  contend  that 
the  missionaries  never  suggested 
or  instigated  the  late  disturban- 
ces, and  plead  that  their  intense 
sympathy  with  the  people  of 
Chosen  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
kind  of  incitive  activity.  I myself 
hope  fervently  and  wish  to  beleive 
that,  as  you  say,  the  missionaries 
were  absolutely  in  no  way  mixed 
up  in  the  disturbances.  But 
permit  me,  Sir,  to  ask  you  what 
is  it  that  you  call  intense  sym- 
pathy? A perusal  of  your  argu- 
ment would  only  put  one  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  suspect  that 


there  was  subtle  something  that 
have  kept  the  missionaries  and 
the  Chosen  rioters  in  delicate 
communication  with  each  other. 
Have  I read  correctly  the  mind 
of  the  missionaries  and  also  of 
yourself  ? Pray  say,  what  you 
think  of  this  ? You,  Sir,  are  my 
old  friend,  and  I have  no  desire 
whatever  to  pick  a quarrel  with 
you.  Frankly,  however,  your 
statement  lacks,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  in  clearness  and  I fear  it  may 
occasion  misconceptions.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope,  hence,  that  you 
will  not  take  ill  of  my  seeking  a 
light  from  you. 
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